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INTRODUCTION 



American intervention in Siberia, beginning with the summer 
of 1918 and ending with the withdrawal of the American troops 
in the spring of 1920, failed completely in its chief purpose, that 
of aiding the Russian people to secure for themselves those demo- 
cratic liberties which at the time were accepted as the common 
heritage of the entire civilized world. Of that fact there cannot be 
the slightest doubt. It is perhaps true to say that the movement 
was commenced in ignorance, continued in folly, and fortunately, 
by the successful withdrawal, did not end in disaster. 

Under the skilful propaganda of the Bolshevik masters of the 
Kremlin, the intervention has been pictured as a flagrant violation 
of the rights of the Russian people, as an imperialistic attack upon 
a peace-loving nation by bloodthirsty foreign imperialists. It has 
served as the basis for fantastic claims for damages by the gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union. It still continues to crop up. It was 
mentioned in the negotiations for the recognition of the Soviet 
Union in 1933. It has traced its sinuous way through the Far East, 
whenever and however it has suited Soviet diplomats. 

It has been echoed by their fellow-travelers in the United 
States, that group of timid pinks and near-Communists who in 
their hearts believe that the Communists can do no wrong. Their 
arguments have been supported by those unrealistic idealists who 
prefer to argue all questions from a purely theoretical point of 
view and who disregard with a bland confidence in their own 
mental processes the course of human events. Those same argu- 
ments have been used to support the extreme isolationist school 
in the United States and to buttress the belief that the United 
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States should have as few foreign interests as possible. Even the 
American commander, General William S. Graves, was in doubt 
then as afterwards as to the value or the significance of the 
expedition. 

There was good reason for this. The representatives of the State 
and War Departments were at loggerheads throughout the entire 
period. There were widespread disagreements between various 
factions in the expeditionary forces. There was conflict between 
the representatives of the AJlie3 and Associated Powers, exactly 
as there were between all factions of Russians, both Red and 
White. 

If * positive result did occur, it was only the incidental fact 
that the presence of American armed forces made it impossible 
for the Japanese at the time to proceed with their plan of securing 
control of the Pacific coast of Siberia. It prevented the establish- 
ment of a regime in Siberia east of Lake Baikal similar to that in 
Manchuria and it was the Japanese irritation at this fact that 
undoubtedly aided in increasing the Japanese-American tension 
which culminated with the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Yet this does not exhaust the full significance of the Siberian 
expedition. At the time and under the influence of the First World 
War, the whole movement of intervention seemed fruitless, im- 
pertinent and ill-advised, when it was only ill-informed. As we 
look at it through the prism of World War II and the struggle 
in Korea, the Siberian chaos of those years takes on a far different 
aspect. 

The allied march on Peking during the Boxer Rebellion was 
the joint movement of the so-called civilized nations of Europe 
and America against the anti-foreign feelings of a China still 
wedded to the old Asiatic regime. That regime had gone by 1918, 
and the effects of the Chinese Revolution were almost as im- 
portant upon the outcome as were those of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Old faiths and standards had been abandoned in fact and 
to a large part also in theory* The new ideas that were being 
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introduced from the West were a rootless growth. Nothing was 
left but the underlying brutality of men struggling for leadership 
and existence. 

The Bataan death march, the Soviet concentration camps, the 
mass murders in China, all were in embryo in the Siberian chaos. 
That is now clear in retrospect. At the time no one could dream 
of such a development but unfortunately no one wanted to draw 
the lessons from it as a guide to action. There was an air of 
unreality over the entire scene, a pathetic attempt to judge the 
events of the day by standards that did not apply, a refusal to 
understand and interpret history* In a word the idealism of the 
early twentieth century was confronted with the facts of that 
century in eastern Asia and it preferred to be defeated and nul- 
lified rather than to make an effort to understand the situation 
and to struggle for the strengthening and support of any ele- 
ments that could cooperate. 

The material was available for a study of the country and the 
participants. It was not used. Emphasis was laid upon doctrines 
and theories. The result was evident from the first day and the 
Americans today are fortunate that they can speak of a Siberian 
fiasco and not of a Siberian disaster. 



CHAPTER ONE 
The Russian Revolution 



It is only possible to understand many of the mistakes and errors 
in judgment in connection with the intervention in Siberia, if we 
view the situation there against the background of the Revolution 
as it took place in the Western capital of St. Petersburg, or Petro- 
grad, as it was renamed during the war. Yet the Russian reaction 
to the Revolution and its immediate causes were themselves 
sharply dependent upon World War I which was then at its 
height. In the same way the powers of the Triple Entente and 
the 1 United States were themselves so engrossed in the struggle 
against Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey that they viewed 
Russian events solely from their relation to final victory in the 
great conflict. 

By the inexorable train of Russian logical thinking, the Russian 
Empire was and had to be a unified state. This notion had pre- 
vailed among the Great Russian people from the moment when 
Moscow had started its victorious march to power in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Buttressed by the belief that Moscow 
was the Third Rome and the destined center of the Christian 
world, the Russians believed that that ancient capital was to set 
the model and the pattern for all of humanity ! That fundamental 
feeling did not change when Peter the Great broke through a 
window into Europe and created a new capital at the mouth of 
the Neva River. 

Peter changed the old state into one organized on a supposedly 
European model. He founded a bureaucracy in the most approved 
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Western European style but that bureaucracy soon became the 
final end and purpose of the state. With inconsiderable exceptions 
there were in the Empire none of those local organizations which 
were a feature of European life. Even such creations as the zem- 
stvos which possessed certain rights of supervising schools, build- 
ing roads, etc. were still largely under the domination of the central 
authorities who retained the final word as to almost everything 
that was to be done. 

The effectiveness of the system depended to an undue extent 
upon the personal effectiveness of the tsar. Under Peter, under 
Catherine the Great, under any tsar who was able to force action 
out of the bureaucracy, some progress was made. Under a weak 
or inefficient ruler or one who was little inclined to struggle against 
the deadening hand of the mass of officials, the bureaucracy took 
the path of least effort and allowed events largely to take their 
own course. 

Nicholas II, the last of the Romanov dynasty, was more of a 
pathetic than an evil figure. He did not have tie personal force 
to be the master of Russia but he was extremely jealous of his 
power and his prerogatives. In this he was aided and abetted by 
his highstrung and almost hysterical wife, who was, like so many 
of her predecessors, of German origin. He followed her advice and 
when she fell under the influence of the infamous Rasputin, a 
"holy man 5 .' but not an Orthodox monk, the policy of the regime 
became more and more confused. 

It is true that the Revolution of 1905, following the Russian 
defeat by Japan, had led to the introduction of certain reforms. 
Among these was the foundation of a legislative body, the Duma, 
which made spasmodic efforts to turn itself from a consultative 
into a legislative body. These efforts were usually fruitless. If the 
Duma showed too great independence, it was dissolved without 
difficulty, the electoral rules were changed and the new Duma, 
more carefully handpicked, would show itself more tractable. 

On the other hand there was a strong revolutionary movement 
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especially in the cities, chiefly in St. Petersburg and Moscow and 
in other centers where industry was well developed. This move- 
ment was led by the intelligentsia and no other country has had 
anything exactly similar. The intelligentsia was not so much the 
educated class as that portion of it which was chronically advoc- 
ating change and revolution. Thanks to the Russian system, few 
of these men 'had ever had any administrative experience. Fewer 
still were prepared to take responsibility. With a vast knowledge 
of systems of government, they had no idea how government of 
any kind actually works. For the most part they too had accepted 
the idea of a single, indivisible Russia into which the most ad- 
vanced ideas of Western radicalism could be injected painlessly 
and easily. For the most part they knew little or nothing of the 
peasantry; they were often painfully shocked by the brutality 
which appeared at those times when the peasant population burst 
into revolt, attacked the manor houses and the authorities and let 
the "red cock crow upon the housetops," as they burned without 
discrimination. 

In general there were the two radical parties, the Social Dem- 
ocrats and the older Social Revolutionists. The latter had taken 
their rise in the latter part of the nineteenth century and they 
directed their propaganda chiefly toward the peasant. They were 
non-Marxian socialists of various degress of radicalism. From their 
ranks had emerged most of the terroristic groups that marked the 
last years of imperial Russia by their skilful murdering of various 
obnoxious officials. 

The Social Democrats were Marxians and they directed their 
energies in the approved Marxian manner toward the workmen of 
the cities. They had produced some prominent leaders but they 
were torn likewise into many factions, chiefly- the smaller Bol- 
sheviks and the larger Mensheviks. It was bitter irony that these 
names were directly reversed. At the time of the party split, Lenin 
had carried with him the majority of the delegates to a small 
meeting, abroad and from that moment on Lenin and the Bolshe* 
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viks were synomynous. Yet Lenin was abroad, for he was a marked 
man by the imperial government and did not find it expedient to 
remain long in Russia, 

As for the bulk of the population, undoubtedly a considerable 
part of the Social Democratic workmen were fairly familiar with 
Marxian dialectics but the vast majority of the peasants who were 
represented by the Social Revolutionists had only the vaguest ideas 
of political action. They were fully conscious of their miserable 
condition, and they had lost all confidence in the promises of the 
bureaucracy. Furthermore they had come to distrust the tsar 
himself. To far too many of them freedom did not mean a liberal 
or representative government but a situation in which there would 
be no taxes, no police, no military service, no courts and no estab- 
lished order. They wanted land and peace and with a semi-mys- 
tical fervor they were willing to use violence to get them. 

There was one other element in the country and this was com- 
pletely ignored, the non-Russians who formed well over half of 
the population. Here were Slavic Ukrainians and Byelorussians, 
there were Finns, Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians, either 
Lutheran or Roman Catholic in religion and often better educ- 
ated than the average Russian. There were groups in the Caucasus 
as the Georgians and the Armenians. There was a whole mass of 
Turkic and Mongol peoples in Asia. There were more primitive 
tribes in the far north. The unified Russian state did not recognize 
the existence of these peoples. The government made no effort 
to satisfy any of their wishes. Up until 1905 it had frequently 
banned the publication of books in their languages; it did not; 
grant them schools. It was intent upon russifying them in order 
to carry out its aspirations for a great unified Russian state. 

The Western world was in no position to estimate the forces 
that were at work in the country. Statesmen knew that Britain 
and Russia had long contended for the dominant position in Cen* 
tral Asia and for the control of the Dardanelles, They knew that 
France had loaned millions of francs to Russia and that the in- 
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terest on those debts meant much for French economy. The social 
world was familiar with the Russian aristocrats and their lavish 
expenditures in the European watering places. Liberals and pro- 
gressives glorified and entertained the exiled Ru?sian revolu- 
tionists as strugglers for freedom and interpreted their words and 
teachings in their own way. Even many of the students and 
scholars who had visited Russia had become firmly convinced that 
the politicians of the Duma were sincerely desirous of introducing 
the Western political system into Russia and believed that it was 
only the tsar and the bureaucracy that were in the way. 

Such was the situation when Russia entered the European War 
in 1914. The declaration of war on behalf of the little Orthodox 
Slav state of Serbia appealed to many instincts of the peasants 
and the war at first was almost popular. Only a considerable part 
of the intelligentsia remained hostile and defeatist, for they lie- 
lieved that a Russian defeat at the hands of Germany would force 
the reforms and the revolution that they desired. Since they were 
bitterly opposed to the role of the Baltic Germans at the court, 
and emphasized their connections with Germany, it is hard to 
see exactly what they hoped to gain by a Russian defeat. 

This is not the place to recount the history of the Russian cam- 
paigns or to do more than emphasize the enormous losses in killed, 
wounded and prisoners that the Russians suffered. It is more to 
the point that all of the Baltic and Black Sea ports were closed 
by the actions of Germany and Turkey and the only points by 
which Russia could hope to receive either military or civilian sup- 
plies were through the Arctic ports of Archangel and Murmansk 
or through Vladivostok on the Pacific. There resulted not only 
a shortage of munitions but also of all civilian goods and both lacks 
gradually produced a lowering of morale* 

At the same time such public sentiment as there was in Russia 
turned against the autocracy and the regime. Charges that the 
Tsaritsa was pro-German circulated at home and abroad. Other 
members of the royal family repeated them and stories were told 
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that they were planning to depose Nicholas. The members of the 
Duma protested at the neglect of the armies. The only answer that 
the Tsar and his entourage could find was to remove the only 
popular or partially popular general, the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
and send him to the Caucasian front and to appoint as premiers 
older and older mediocrities. 

The situation came to a head in the spring of 1917 after the 
murder of Rasputin. A mutiny in the Petrograd garrison aroused 
unexpected support and led the Duma to call for the abdication 
of the Tsar. To the surprise of all he obeyed with scarcely a 
murmur. He abdicated for himself and his son and in favor of 
his brother but things had gone too far and the next day the 
Grand Duke Michael abdicated for the entire dynasty. The old 
Russian Empire had perished over night, almost without blood- 
shed. 

The Duma was now in command of the situation but it was no 
longer the same body. The entire reactionary and rightist wing 
that had been for the monarchy silently stole away. The small 
radical groups seemed averse to action and the power passed into 
the hands of the Constitutional Democrats, the most right of the 
so-called left parties. Only one Social Revolutionist joined the 
cabinet as Minister of War, Alexander Kerensky. Prince Lvov, 
a liberal aristocrat, was appointed Prime Minister and the new 
regime set to work. 

The news that the Tsar had fallen was received enthusiastically 
in all of the democratic world. The governments *f England and 
France, the allies of Russia, of course had misgivings but the bulk 
of the people never doubted that if the armies of tsarist Russia 
had stood firm despite the treason of their leaders, the armies 
of a free Russia would fight far better and that all defects in 
armament would be eliminated with the advent of a represent- 
ative government. The thoroughly peaceful character of the Re- 
volution convinced Europe and America that all their fears were 
groundless. The nations hurried to recognize the new regime and 
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without any of the usual delays and excuses, Russia as distincl 
from the Russian Empire was heartily welcomed. Now at lasl 
there was a clear line between the democratic countries and the 
Central Powers. The issue was now democracy against despotism 

Here was the whole mistake. The Provisional Government 
foreign diplomats, Russian scholars one and all agreed that the 
way was clear for the rebuilding of the country along definite and 
modern lines. The leaders of the new regime met and deliberated, 
They made plans for the calling of a Constituent Assembly to vote 
a new Constitution for the land. They promised to continue the 
war and to do more than under the Tsar to bring about a com- 
mon victory. 

Yet almost before the congratulations had been presented in 
Petrograd, new and disturbing complications arose. Everywhere 
in the capital there appeared Soviets of Soldiers', Workers' and 
Peasants' Deputies. There was little uniform about these Soviets. 
They were composed of elected members, of self-appointed 
leaders. They were formed in armies, in regiments and in com- 
panies, in factories ari3 stores, in cities and villages. They had of 
necessity no political affilations, although they furnished a con- 
venient method for both the Social Democrats and the Social 
Revolutionists to strive for actual control. 

To most of the leaders of these Soviets, they were the dem- 
ocratic nucleus of the new Russia and they very rapidly became 
the open rival of the Provisional Government, which they accused 
of being reactionary. More than that they turned against the 
discipline of the army, and there were met demands by General 
Order No. I which provided for the abolition of the salute in the 
army and the limitation of the power of the officers. In their at- 
titude toward the war, they reflected the war-weariness of the 
people. They put forward the peasants* demand for land, for the 
destruction of the big estates, for all those changes that would 
remove from the village all signs of central authority. 

On April 3, Lenin returned to Russia. He had been in Zurich, 
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Switzerland but when the Revolution broke out, he secured per- 
mission from the German General Staff to return to his native 
}and in a sealed train. As soon as he arrived he at once began an 
agitation to make the Bolshevik minority the dominant power 
in the Soviet system. 

^ A few days later Leon Trotsky put in an appearance. He had 
been editing a radical anti-war paper in New York. When he 
started home, he was taken off the ship by the British at Halifax. 
The news of this aroused the Provisional Government and they 
strongly protested to Great Britain that such an act could only 
jeopardize the relations between the new free Russia and her 
allies. The British yielded and Trotsky continued on his way. 

This is not the place to describe the events in Petrograd or else- 
where in Russia during the summer of 1917. The Provisional 
Government, now in nominal alliance with the Soviets and now in 
opposition, continued to make its democratic plans without taking 
any measures to dominate the situation or to yield to it. It risked 
a last offensive against the Germans and when that was finished, 
the army went home. It encouraged General Kornilov to take 
steps to restore discipline in the army, largely through the in- 
fluence of the Social Revolutionist and terrorist Boris Savinkov 
and then broke the movement. It threatened to arrest Lenin but 
he escaped to Finland and it did put Trotsky and other Bolshevik 
leaders in prison for a few days but it did nothing to solve the 
fundamental problems. 

< In the meanwhile the influence of Lenin and the Bolsheviks 
(continued to grow in the Petrograd Soviet and throughout the 
country. This group, still a hopeless minority, won the support of 
part of the navy at Kronstadt, a fortress island near the capital, 
and by the end of October Lenin was ready. On October 25 
(November 8, New Style), the part of the Soviet under his in- 
fluence occupied most of the government buildings in the capital 
|pad the Revolution was over. Kerensky, who was now the Prime 
r, fled, and the other ministers were arrested. Even so, the 
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bulk of the Menshevik Social Democrats and the majority of the 
Social Revolutionists still did not accept Bolshevik domination. 
The much talked of Constituent Assembly in which the Bolshe- 
viks were still a minority met in Moscow on January 18, 1918 
under the leadership of a Right Social Revolutionist Viktor Cher- 
nov. It was composed of brilliant men but they were so lacking 
in political experience that at the first meeting the Bolsheviks 
succeeded in dispersing it and sending it out of Moscow. 

At the same time some of the officers of the old Army who still 
believed in the national cause rallied around General Alekseyev 
in the Caucasus and started an anti-Bolshevik movement. Both 
Alekseyev and Kornilov who had escaped and joined him soon 
died but their troops remained and were taken over by General 
Denikin, who continued the fight. Another force was started by 
Boris Savinkov at Yaroslavl but met with less success. 

To add to the general confusion, Russia during this summer and 
autumn had become a land of meetings. Congresses and assem- 
blies were held of all possible groups,, soldiers, teachers, peasants, 
etc. All put forward ideas but the most sweeping and far-reaching 
were those made by the various national bodies in Russia. The 
Ukrainians at Kiev, the Georgians, the Armenians, and many 
others all demanded to have some voice in the formation of a 
future Russia. They wanted at least some rights of autonomy and 
permission to have their native language taught in the schools and 
used in the courts. 

These groups talked of autonomy and local rights. They found 
such an unsympathetic hearing on the part of both the Provi- 
sional Government and the Soviets that they realized that they 
had to find a more secure basis for their position. Besides in view 
of the growing disorder they ha'd to take steps to establish at least 
the modicum of government in their territories. They put for- 
ward demands for a Russian Federation. These demands which 
ran counter to the conception of a unified Russian state, received 
even sharper disapproval and after the Bolsheviks took power, 
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those sections of the country that desired settled conditions of 
living declared their independence of the whole. During the winter 
of 1917-1918 independent republics were set up in all the non- 
Russian areas and the Russia dominated by the Bolsheviks shrunk 
to the territory in Europe inhabited by the Great Russians. 

At this moment the Germans seized the opportunity to force a 
separate peace on the country so as to free their armies for use on 
the Western front. A meeting was called at Brest-Litovsk with 
Trotsky as the leading speaker for the Bolsheviks. He refused to 
make the desired concessions but Lenin finally overruled him and 
the treaty was signed. At the -same time the Germans signed a 
treaty with the independent Ukrainian National Republic. This 
was in March, 1918. 

The Allied representatives, the British, the French and the 
Americans, watched all this without comprehending its signifi- 
cance. As diplomats, they felt themselves accredited to the Provi- 
sional Government which was endeavoring to continue the war. 
They reflected the attitude of their own governments and people 
who welcomed the Russian Revolution as a means of ending pos- 
sible pro-German influence in the Russian imperial regime. As in- 
dividuals the majority including the American ambassador David 
Francis, had good personal relations with important members of 
the old and new regimes, although there were some, as the Amer- 
ican Red Cross representative Raymond Robins, who were inclined 
to sympathize with the Soviets and continued to do so after the 
'more radical doctrines of Lenin had swept the Petrograd Soviet 
jind spread far outside the capital. 

They had sent lesser aides to the various capitals of the groups 

that were clamoring for autonomy and for federation and later for 

independence. They had nothing to offer except pious platitudes 

to the effect that all would be well when the Constituent Assembly 

met even though it was already obvious that that meeting would 

j result in nothing* When the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was finally 

,' signed, the majority of these diplomats became convinced of what 
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they had suspected that the Bolshevik party was composed of 
German sympathizers. They had never had good relations with 
this party and now they were sure that their suspicions were cor- 
rect. They saw Russia changing sides in the middle of a great 
world conflict as a result of the rise to power of the Bolshevized 
Soviets and they turned decisively against them. In addition to 
this, they saw the move for the independence of the subject na- 
tionalities as merely the result of German intrigue. Under such 
conditions they made no effort to investigate further and they 
retired eastward or northward with the members of the Provi- 
sional Government and the Constituent Assembly or they looked 
for salvation to the movement of the White Army under General 
Denikin. At the same time they realized that the old order of the 
Tsar had passed. They eagerly watched for all "democratic" signs 
in the military movement and supported them, even as they were 
inclined with their Russian friends to treat any efforts at the resto- 
ration of military discipline as a return to the old order. 

Their reports and despatches confirmed the statements of the 
Ambassadors of Russia in their capitals as to the nature of the 
revolution in its latest phases. Few of them made any serious ef- 
fort to understand the psychology of any portion of the Russian 
people or peoples. The governments at home still discounted the 
deterioration of the Russian situation. They still believed that it 
would be possible with proper handling to save Russia as an ally. 
They still accepted the old doctrine of a unified state, now dem- 
ocratized. They still maintained their distrust of the old military 
caste and extended this to all Russian officers, no matter what 
their social origin. 

In short, by the spring of 1918, there was a definite idea, cer- 
tainly in Washington but just as strong in London and in Paris, 
that the Russian Revolution had eliminated the pro-German in- 
fluence of the Russian court and the bureaucracy, that it had been 
a great movement for ordered liberty which had been checked by 
German intrigue, and that it could be easily brought back to its 
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proper course, if only the true measures were taken. What were 
those measures to be? It never entered their heads that the fall 
of the Romanov dynasty had shattered the entire political, eco- 
nomic and social structure of the country and that they could 
help Russia only by beginning to restore the most basic elements 
of organized life. Lenin was trying to reorganize a demoralized 
country on his own principles and was ruthless in doing so, the 
democratic representatives grasped at straws to show that there 
was no innate demoralization and that the problem was one of 
checking German influence and allowing the Russians to enter of 
their own accord the path over which the West had travelled. 

With this in mind, we can begin to see something of the back- 
ground of the Siberian expedition but it was again complicated 
by a series of events which had to do with the Far East exclusively. 
The Asiatic problem was itself strangely confused. New forces 
were moving there and their links with European Russia were still 
unclear. It offered a new hazard to an intelligent judgment. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Siberia and the Russian Far East 



"Herodotus is said to have refused to speak of the fertility of 
Babylonia in olden days, for he thought that none would believe 
him. When one studies present day conditions in Siberia, and 
travels around the world, as the writer has recently done, he will 
meet few people who have any economic or academic interest in 
this vast country, but he will meet many who would rather cling 
to preconceived ideas of Siberia than to learn of its present phases 
of development. Yet this is one of the most interesting of the newly 
developing countries of the world. Its present has been compared 
with Canada of a generation ago. Its settlers are, to a certain ex- 
tent, Siberians, with a forming public opinion, urging its needs 
and helping to shape its own policies, as well as developing its 
great material resources, yet its black-earth zone has a population 
of only 8 to the square mile!" 

These words written in 1913 by John F. Jewell, the American 
Consul in Vladivostok, indicate the contrast between the popular 
conception of Siberia arid the definite facts as they existed at the 
beginning of World War I. The climate of the country is harsh 
with long cold winters but the land is by no means barren. Popular 
opinion has accepted as typical of the region the frozen tundra of 
the north, that desolate and forbidding region which lies on the 
shore of the Arctic Ocean and has been made familiar by the 
narratives of Arctic explorers who were forced to seek refuge in 
its depths* South of that is a forest region and still further south 
a continuation of the black-earth lands of Ukraine. 
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The weakness of the country is in the fact that the great rivers 
the Ob, the Yenisey and the Lena, flow northward from Central 
Asia, a separate administrative entity under the Russian empire, 
and Mongolia into the Arctic Ocean* The difficulties in the way 
of Arctic navigation had, prior to World War I, hampered the 
development of river navigation as a mean of foreign and domestic 
commerce and had confined development to the upper reaches 
of these rivers which were in many places navigable for long dis- 
tances. The one exception was the Amur River which rises like- 
wise in Mongolia and then flows in a general northeasterly di- 
rection and empties into the Pacific Ocean considerably to the 
north of Vladivostok. During a large part of its central course, 
it forms the boundary between Manchuria and the Russian hold- 
ings. Thus with tHe exception of the Amur, east and west com- 
munication by river has been available only over restricted areas, 
and this in turn for centuries hampered the development of the 
country* 

Another geographical feature of great importance is Lake Bai- 
kal. This is the largest Eurasian fresh water lake and extends from 
southwest to northeast for a distance of nearly 429 miles and. is 
surrounded almost entirely by mountains. Due to its location it 
cuts directly across the bulk of the agricultural lands of Siberia 
and sharply separates them by a difficult natural obstacle. As 
a result of this fact, the American force in Siberia as an army 
did not move to the west of Lake Baikal at any period of the Si- 
berian intervention and there was a sharp difference in the his- 
torical fate of the east and west areas, although they were tech- 
nically in the same area of command. 

The most important line of communication in Siberia was the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad. This was not a coordinated work pushed 
on according to a general plan starting in the west and moving 
steadily eastward. It was constructed in accordance with military 
and strategic principles in part. Thus the extreme eastern section 
from Vladivostok at the southern tip of the maritime province to 
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Khabarovsk on the Amur was opened in 1894. The western sec- 
tion from Chelyabinsk to Irkutsk was completed by 1899. T^ e 
two parts were joined around Lake Baikal only on the eve of the 
Russian- Japanese war and offered a difficult engineering problem 
with the need of building many tunnels. The problem of the other 
important railroad, the Chinese Eastern, we will discuss in the 
next chapter. 

As we can see from this survey of the communications, it was 
not until the Russian- Japanese War that it was possible to for- 
mulate any general plans for Siberia as a whole, whether for 
colonization, commerce or defense. The Russians pressed over 
land for their occupation of the territory but for the most of the 
nineteenth century the coast of the Pacific was more accessible 
by sea than by land. 

In view of all this, it is surprising to realize that the Russians 
first reached the Pacific Ocean in the early years of the seven- 
teenth century. It required scarcely a half century from the time 
when Yermak Timof eyevich and the Cossacks of the Volga crossed 
the Ural Mountains in the days of Ivan the Terrible, a contem- 
porary of Queen Elizabeth, before the first outposts reached the 
shore of the Pacific Ocean. This was a century before Russia was 
able to establish a foothold on either the Baltic or the Black Seas, 
and in fact the Russian settlements in what is now California were 
practically contemporary with their securing a firm hold on the 
Black Sea* 

The earliest Russian -settlers of Siberia were the Cossacks. They 
were established along the frontiers of the province as they then 
were and they were encouragd to form their own military settle- 
ments and to conduct in their own way the adrnioistration of 
their lands and organizations. Behind this screen caine the Rus- 
sian state organization and nearly all the present cities of Siberia 
were settled as forts or fortified towns during the seventeenth 
century. By the end of that period the Russians had come in con- 
tact with the Chinese who were pushing westward under the 
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leadership of the early Manchu emperors. The early difficulties 
were settled by the Treaty of Nerchinsk in 1689 and this for 
nearly two centuries barred the Russian advance along the Amur 
River, although it did not prevent them from strengthening their 
hold on the Pacific coast further to the north. 

Behind this protective screen the population of Siberia grew 
from two very dissimilar elements of the population. The first 
which went willingly were the more fanatical portion of the Old 
Believers, Russians who were so attached to their native church 
traditions, that they believed that the reforms made in the seven- 
teenth century and later were directly inspired by Antichrist. To 
save their souls, they broke all their traditions and connections 
\yith the past and moved eastward to find a region where they 
could worship God in the "Russian" way. They were largely 
thrifty and sober agriculturists and they did much to build up 
settled communities in the areas which they reached. 

The other group were political exiles and convicts. These had 
very diverse fates. Some were ordinary criminals or political pris- 
oners who were strictly confined in labor battalions or put to work 
in the Siberian mines to experience a fate worse than death. There 
were many others whom for various reasons the Tsars desired to 
remove from the cities of Moscow and St. Petersburg. Many of 
-these were allowed to choose their own places of residence on the 
sole condition that for a term of years or for life they would not 
leave the province. Even when their terms were over, a certain 
proportion of these were attracted to the relatively freer life and 
preferred to settle down in this undeveloped country as pioneers 
of Russian settlement and advance. 

Still the population grew slowly until the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Then a new wave of migration and of expan- 
sion set in* Simultaneously with the Russian advance against the 
khanates of central Asia, there came a movement to the east and 
southeast against China* In 1852 the Russians definitely set out 
again and this time by 1857 they had established on the disputed 
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territory a series of Russian forts largely again held by Cossacks, 
In 1857 ttey compelled China to cede to them the entire left 
bank of the Amur River in the Treaty of Aygun. Three years later 
they acquired in the same way the entire area from the Ussuri 
River to the Pacific and as a sign of their supremacy and for the 
purpose of holding the country, they established in the southern- 
most point that they reached the town and fortress of Vladivostok, 

The establishment of Vladivostok as a seaport changed the 
process of colonization. As before the oiminals and the exiles 
continued their dreary road on foot across the plains and steppes 
of eastern Russia and western Siberia. The government to settle 
the east now made definite arrangements to move would-be colon- 
ists who volunteered from Odessa to Vladivostok by boat. Then 
from Vladivostok they made their way to the Amur River and 
went up it again on the river craft. 

These settlers for the most part flourished. They owned their 
own land and cultivated it. They developed a spirit of independ- 
ence which the Great Russians, bound after the liberation of the 
serfs to membership in their village community, never achieved. 
They became in a real sense the only free citizens of the Russian 
Empire. Their lives were hard but since they were able to acquire 
capital by their own exertions, they were able to better their lot 
through their own initiative and step by step they developed a 
distinctive Siberian attitude which was in quite sharp contrast to 
the prevailing temper of Russia. 

At the same time, to protect the new settlements, the Russian 
government encouraged the movement of Cossacks into the 
border areas and during the middle of the century out of the Si- 
berian Cossacks there came the Trans-Baikal Cossacks, the Amur 
Cossacks and the Ussuri Cossacks. Their numbers were swelled 
by the extending of Cossack rights to that part of the early settlers 
which desired it, by the moving of thousands of Ukrainian peas- 
ants from the government of Poltava to join them and by the 
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enrollment of a certain number of reliable Buryats and other 
Asiatic tribesmen. 

It was only natural that a disproportionate number of Ukrain- 
ians should have come to Siberia. The road to the east when 
colonization was by land had to pass through Ukraine. The tradi- 
tional Russian types of land tenure had never been in vogue there 
and many Ukrainians, oppressed by the tsarist regime at home, 
were willing and eager for the new world of Siberia. At the same 
time, when emigration by boat was introduced, the starting point 
was Odessa in Ukraine and once again the same forces came into 
play to settle large numbers of Ukrainians in the maritime pro- 
vince. 

In view of the Russian practice of denying the separate nation- 
ality of the Ukrainians, it is hard to give a precise estimate of the 
Ukrainian population of Siberia. The Russian statistics in many 
cases did not include them separately and a certain proportion 
considered themselves Siberians and were therefore easily counted 
as Russians. Yet as we can tell by the names of the cities and 
villages, there was in some sections a Ukrainian majority, espe- 
cially in the so-called Green Wedge in the valley of the Amur. 

It is possible that their percentage decreased somewhat after 
the completion of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. Once this was 
yoked up with the railroad net of Russia and connections were 
established with Perm as well as with the south, the way was made 
easier for energetic Great Russians to make the long journey in 
relative comfort. The railroad brought a large number of im- 
migrants into Siberia and many of these had not had time to 
establish themselves fully when the World War and the Russian 
Revolution broke out. Thus in 1912, the Board of Emigration 
settled 400,000 persons, men, women and children on lands in 
Siberia. 2 Those who went into the mining centers and the cities 
were far more inclined to be radical than were those who settled 
on the land and took to a primitive existence. 

The Siberian cities, even including Vladivostok, were still rel- 
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ativdy small. At the outbreak of the World War, Vladivostok 
had a population of some 95,000, with some 71,000 men and only 
23,000 women. Nikolsk Ussuriysky had a population of 34,000, 
Khabarovsk, 49,000, Nikolayevsk, 12,500. In general the ratio of 
men to women was that of 2 to I, and this was made more un- 
even by the policy of the government in trying to move to east- 
ern Siberia more skilled workmen with each year. 

The older cities to the west of Lake Baikal had a more normal 
population and were in general better developed. Omsk, Tomsk 
and Irkutsk were the chief towns but even in this area, very little 
had been done by the government to develop local industry or 
local educational institutions of importance and it created the idea 
in the minds of the more substantial inhabitants that Siberia and 
the Siberians needed some voice in the administration of their 
own affairs. 

The older and more settled peasants really formed the most 
substantial element of the population. With few exceptions, how- 
ever, none of these possessed the large estates which were common 
west of the Urals. As Dostoyevsky had noted a half century earlier, 
it was the imperial officials who formed the Siberian nobility and 
upper classes and it was the wealthier peasants who were the 
bourgeois in the older sense of the word. 8 The proletariat in the 
traditional meaning of the word was confined to the newly arrived 
settlers who had not yet oriented themselves in the life of the 
country and to the ever-present failures who had lost their bear* 
ings and were steadily drifting downwards. 

To quote again from the American consular report, "A visit 
to any city in Siberia close to the avenues of communication will 
show evidences of progress- With the development of natural re* 
sources and commerce there is also an increase in the amount of 
workshop and small-factory industry in distinction to the former 
peasant-family work ,which is on the decline* After paying taxes 
and buying the ordinary necessities of life, the average peasant 
has something with which to purchase extra necessities and even 
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a few luxuries. They are nearly all self-supporting, as their chief 
articles of food cost only the labor to produce them. 534 

There were other negative elements in the picture which were 
important. The Russian government was spending important 
sums of money to settle on the land the nomad and other native 
tribes. At the same time, they were so unduly anxious to russify 
the country, especially the maritime province around Vladivostok 
'that they imposed excessive restrictions and even refused labor 
to Koreans who had been naturalized as Russian subjects. To 
meet this shortage of labor, they were obliged to bring in large 
numbers of those classes of workmen who in European Russia 
were even before the war the dominant membership in the Social 
Democratic Party, whether Bolshevik or Menshevik, and these in 
a way opposed the growing local feeling of the native Siberians 
and also provided fertile ground for revolutionary activity. 

This was strongest in Krasnoyarsk, on the Yenisey River, a 
tenter of gold mining and some manufacturing, and in the Suchan 
coal mines to the north of Vladivostok. In both these areas there 
was the ideal situation for the growth of extreme radicalism owing 
to the poor social conditions, to which neither the government nor 
the local population paid any attention. 

With the outbreak of World War I, Siberia began to fed very 
soon the stress of the enforced isolation of the country. Before the 
war the province was beginning to export westward along the 
Trans-Siberian to Europe meat, butter and various other products. 
That was at once cut off. In the same way the price of furs f dl 
$nd sharpened the antagonism of the population to the fur traders, 
nearly all of whom came from European Russia and then sold 
their wares abroad. 

Likewise the German invasion of the Russian Polish provinces 
and the Russian invasion of Eastern Galicia with its subsequent 
retreat started the rolling eastward of a large body of refugees 
fn>m various areas who could not be absorbed in the middle of 
tins. wartime excitement. These people, too, did not take root and 
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they added to the unestablished and sceptical part of the popu- 
lation by the time that 1917 rolled around. 

The revolt of the people of Turkestan during the World War 
was suppressed with difficulty. In this area there was a marked 
sympathy of the Mohammedan population for the Turks but 
Russian Central Asia formed still another center with its own 
problems. East of Lake Baikal there were two classes of non-Slav 
natives. There were the groups like the Yakuts and the Koryaks 
whose centers were really north of the arable land along the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad and there were the Buryats, Tunguz and 
other tribes which had a profound tendency to look to the south 
and east and were themselves very largely south of the Trans- 
Siberian. The fate of these latter peoples was tied up with the 
situation in China, Manchuria and Mongolia, and to get a picture 
of the background we must glance briefly at these areas and the 
fate of the Chinese Eastern Railroad. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

The Clash of Chinese and Russian Imperialisms 



The Treaty of Nerchinsk which had barred the advance of the 
Cossacks into the Amur region had also served as a check on the 
Chinese expansion into the fertile lands of Mongolia. This was 
by no means an exclusively peaceful movement, for the Chinese 
under various foreign dynasties were for centuries endeavoring to 
expand their borders. 

This military expansion at certain periods in the interior of 
Asia was as important as was in more modern times the spreading 
of Chinese influence through the merchant colonies which flour- 
ished in nearly all the cities of Asia and which have long been 
regarded as typical of the Chinese mentality and practices. The 
West has been too long unaware of the national oppositions in 
Asia. 

It has long taken for granted that such entities as Russia, China 
and India were enormous aggregations of people of one race, one 
culture, and one type. The falsity of this point of view is to-day 
well stressed by the division of India between India and Pakistan 
and the bitter dispute that is still going on over the state of Kash- 
mir. Yet that is but a modern and graphic illustration of the con- 
fused situation that has existed and still exists in that ill defined 
area to the north and west of China proper and to the south of 
the Russian line of expansion toward the Pacific Ocean. 

The basic population of this area is not Chinese in character 
or in language but belongs to the group of Altaic peoples of whom 
the Turks are the most Western representatives. They have been 
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largely nomadic and pastoral peoples but they have furnished wide 
ranging conquerors as Genghis Khan and have often exerted an 
influence out of all proportion to their numbers. Their last great 
outburst was under the Manchus who in the seventeenth century 
secured the control of China. Their leaders, setting out from Man- 
churia, succeeded in establishing themselves on the Chinese throne 
and in extending the borders of their empire over Mongolia, Ti- 
bet, Nepal, and even Burma. Yet the Manchus were relatively 
few in number and their culture and life were speedily assimilated 
to the Chinese pattern. They did retain the control of their native 
land and controlled very rigidly the influx of the Chinese into it. 

Racially akin to these Manchus were the Mongols and still 
more strikingly, the Buryats, and various other groups over whom 
the Tsars had early established their authority. In some cases these 
new Russian citizens accepted unhesitatingly their new condition 
but there remained still lingering feelings of opposition that could 
be exploited, in case of necessity. 

As the Cossacks and the Russians pushed eastward often with 
great brutality and entered the Amur valley, they met the ex- 
panding empire of the Manchus. That was why the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk in 1689 checked for a while the southeastern advance 
of Russia. By the nineteenth century, conditions had changed and 
as we have seen, the Russians during that century were able to 
secure control of the entire north bank of the Amur and the mari- 
time province. 

The nineteenth century was a period when the impact of the 
Western world upon China was becoming evident The Manchu 
dynasty was moving to its collapse. England, France and Ger- 
many were endeavoring to secure special privileges in the sea- 
coast towns and the recognition of the right of their nationals to 
travel in and do business in China. In this scramble for power 
and wealth, the Russians had the advantage that they were mov- 
ing from the little known interior and it was only as they ap- 
proached the sea that their work became fully realized, and that 
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first by another oriental power, Japan, which had already shown 
its willingness to accept the external forms of Western thought 
and civilization. 

While the maritime powers were concentrating upon the shore- 
line, Russia cast longing eyes upon the entire province of Man- 
churia. This was a prize surrounded on three sides by Russian 
possessions. Lying south of the Amur and west of the Ussuri 
Rivers which Russia had already reached, Manchuria and indi- 
rectly the entire area north of the Great Wall seemed destined to 
be her next victim. 

When the Russians undertook the construction of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, they wanted a short route to Vladivostok across 
Manchuria. It obviated the long journey along the Amur river 
and then southward to their Pacific seaport and allowed a direct 
means of communication between east and west through a country 
that offered possibilities for development. That was the origin of 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad which ran from the railroad station 
of Manchuria to a point not far from Vladivostok. 

In 1895 there was established the Russo-Chinese Bank under 
Russian charter but with some Chinese funds involved, although 
the bulk of its capital was French. This Bank the next year estab- 
lished the Chinese Eastern Railway Company and set to work to 
construct a railroad. Russia was aided in putting over these de- 
mands by the Chinese reaction to their defeat by Japan in the 
preceding years. Nominally there was to be a Chinese president 
of the road, although the actual stock was confined to Russian 
and Chinese citizens and in theory the road was to revert to China 
in eighty years or could be purchased by the Chinese in thirty-six. 

These arrangements were entirely technical and when the road 
was built and extended southward, the Russians secured permission 
to station troops along the line of the railroad to protect it against 
bandits and disturbances. They chose as their center the city of 
Harbin which accordingly became a Russian city on Chinese soil, 
largely governed and developed in accordance with Russian prac- 
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tice. In 1902 the Russians appointed General Horvath as the 
commander of these troops and the de facto representative of 
Russian power throughout Manchuria. 

The treaty of peace that ended the Russian- Japanese war in 
1906 dislodged the Russians from the southern portion of their 
holdings and resulted in the practical division of the area between 
Russia and Japan. Neither side was satisfied with the situation. 
Russia still had hopes of winning back the southernmost part of 
the railroad now turned by the Japanese from the Russian to the 
Japanese gauge and renamed the South Manchurian, and Japan 
looked enviously toward the north and dreamed of the time when 
she would entirely replace Russia in the area. 

The uneasy truce continued for some years, while the weak- 
ening government of China endeavored to maintain itself and 
Chinese emigrants contrary to the orders of the Manchu emperors 
infiltrated slowly but surely into the southern parts of Manchuria 
and also to the west into Inner Mongolia. It was a slow mass 
movement, at times hardly perceptible but never completely in- 
terrupted and its intensity and speed corresponded inversely to 
the fluctuations of Manchu opportunity. 

Then in 1911 came the Chinese revolution, the establishment 
of a republic and the end of the dynasty. Almost over night the 
old order vanished, the Manchus disappeared from Pekin and the 
power passed into the hands of Yuan Shih-k'ai, after Sun Yat Sen 
saw that he was unable to control the situation. 

Sun's connections with the West, especially with England, and 
the general ignorance and indifference of Europe produced the 
same situation as was later to be in Russia and to a large extent 
in India. The great powers of the West paid no attention to the 
desires or wishes of the non-Chinese population of the old Empire. 
They continued to allow the new China to claim Manchuria, 
Mongolia, Tibet, and the various other sections which had been 
conquered by the Manchus in their prime. In the name of the 
indivisibility of China and the maintenance of Chinese territorial 
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integrity, they duly recognized the new government as the heir to 
all the possessions of the old Manchu Empire. They did not think 
of the possible consequences. 

On Manchuria at the moment these were of slight account. 
The area was for practical purposes lost to China and divided 
between Russia and Japan* The chief immediate consequence was 
the renewal and extension of Chinese immigration into a territory 
that offered some stable peace and prosperity and in the next 
decade the Chinese population of the region more than doubled, 
while the Manchus were deprived of most of their importance. 

Further west in Mongolia, the attitude toward the Republic was 
far more hostile. Almost at once the chiefs of the Outer Mongolian 
banners met and declared their independence of China. This was 
too good an opportunity for Russia to miss. There had already 
been established in Urga, the present Ulan-Bator,, a Russian con- 
sulate with of course an armed detachment of Russian troops, 
chiefly Amur Cossacks, most of whom were able to speak both 
Russian and Mongolian. It is of interest that the commander of 
this little force was a young ensign, Gregory M. Semenov. 

This young officer, half -Buryat in race, only twenty years of 
age and a recent graduate from the military school, showed al- 
ready the qualities that were later to make him notorious. He 
was assigned to guard the Chinese resident in Urga and to protect 
him against the Mongolian rebels. Semenov performed his task 
but he did it by disarming the Chinese garrison and stripping 
them of their uniforms. His avowed object was to drive the Chinese 
out of Mongolia with the very evident purpose of replacing Chi- 
nese influence with Russian and thus extending the boundaries of 
the Empire! 

Such an action had of course the tacit approval of the Russian 
authorities on the spot but it could only be disowned by the gov- 
ernment in St. Petersburg, which at one and the same time rec- 
ognized Outer Mongolia as a sovereign state and by its new 
treaties with the Chinese Republic equally recognized Mongolia 
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as an inalienable part of China. Semenov was recalled from his 
regiment, which was then moved in greater force to Urga and 
later disposed along the boundaries. He was reprimanded and 
assigned to give instruction in a school near Chita in recognition 
of his services. 

The natural result of all of these maneuvers was to strengthen 
Russian hold on Mongolia and to cement, if such were needed, 
the bonds between the Mongolian banners and the Buryats and 
the non-Russian population of Siberia. 

The Chinese revolution had another effect at which we have 
already hinted. Despite the approval of the West, China fell into 
growing disorder. This accentuated the contrast with Manchuria. 
It made the role of Harbin increase in the north and it strength- 
ened the power of General Horvath along the line of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad. It established him as a major figure in 
Manchuria. 

In south Manchuria, the Japanese used every opportunity to 
cement their power and the opening of World War I admirably 
served their purpose. A disorganized China did not see fit to 
join the Triple Entente. It was as suspicious of Russia as it was 
of the other powers and while China hesitated, Japan entered the 
war and occupied the German port of Tsingtao. At the same time 
in 1915 she made on China the celebrated Twenty One demands 
which secured Japanese control of large parts of the Chinese 
economy and defense. She followed this up by utilizing her troops 
on the Manchurian-Mongolian border to make even more de- 
mands of tEe Chinese and to put herself in a position to move in 
any available direction without regard to the wishes of China or 
of the other powers which were then engaged in the World War. 

Yet, it was equally clear that in view of the treaty arrangements 
between the various members of the anti-German coalition, it 
would be highly inappropriate for Japan to make any move 
within the Russian zone of Manchuria. The Chinese Eastern Rail- 
road with its subordinate industries was in good condition. It was 
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overtaxed because of the necessity of moving supplies to the war 
front across Siberia and European Russia but there was too much 
at stake for Japan to use this moment as a means of extending her 
interest. Even though Russia was fully occupied in the west, yet 
she had powerful allies and it was certainly cheaper and more 
profitable for Japan to use the moment for extending her claims 
in China than it was to try to provoke trouble in the north* 

That was the state of affairs when the Russian Revolution broke 
out and completely reversed the situation. 



CHAPTER FOUR 

Revolution and Counter-revolution in Siberia 



The Revolution was received in Siberia both east and west of 
Lake Baikal with the same enthusiasm as it had met in European 
Russia. The imperial officials were removed almost without blood- 
shed and new agents of the Provisional Government were ap- 
pointed. At the same time the movement for the formation of 
Soviets spread rapidly throughout the country and there began 
the never ending dispute between these and the representatives of 
the Provisional Government. 

It must be remembered that the bulk of the population of the 
area was composed of thrifty, if somewhat primitive agricultur- 
ists, of whom only a small part could be definitely classed as 
belonging to the poor peasantry. Most of them had come from 
origins that did not incline them to be sympathetic to the old 
regime and in fact in the early gatherings the majority of the 
Soviets were filled with Social Revolutionists, whether right or 
left. The only places where the Bolsheviks or indeed even the 
Social Democrats secured a definite majority were in some of the 
mining areas as Krasnoyarsk west of Baikal and the Suchan mines 
and Vladivostok in the east. 

To a surprisingly large portion of the Siberians, the overthrow- 
ing of the monarchy meant the abolition of all forms of external 
government, of police power, and the payment of taxes. To them 
freedom often was equivalent to anarchy, but at first they did 
not identify anarchy and disorder. 

Nothing better illustrates the state of mind of many of these 
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peasants than the early stories of Vsevolod Ivanov who fought 
throughout the civil war in Siberia as a confirmed Bolshevik. In 
one of his tales, the Partisans., he pictures a group of peasants 
and workmen without any political knowledge or experience going 
to a neighboring village to buy some samogonka (bootleg vodka) 
from an illicit still. While they were there, the place was raided 
by the representatives of the Provisional Government and a fight 
broke out. To escape arrest and reprisals against the village, the 
group fled into the woods. Then they ran into a Polish detach- 
ment operating on behalf of the Provisional Government. Step 
by step almost against their own will, they saw themselves forced 
into open opposition to the government. They armed themselves, 
secured the village school teacher to write their proclamations and 
before they knew it, they had turned themselves into an inde- 
pendent Bolshevik partisan band. They were overwhelmed by 
their enemies but after the triumph of the Red Army, they were 
celebrated as heroes of the civil war, speeches were made over 
their graves, and they were turned into martyrs for Bolshevism. 

Such a story was no exaggeration as the growing wave of dis- 
organization spread over the country. As elsewhere the Soviets, 
largely self-appointed groups of men who felt themselves called 
to lead, steadily drifted under Bolshevik influence. As this grew, 
more and more fanatical leaders came into power, confiscation of 
property and murders of the more wealthy classes spread, and 
by the time that the Bolsheviks took over in Petrograd, similar 
people had control of most of the local Soviets, and the Social 
Revolutionists, except their extreme left, found themselves isolated 
and under suspicion. 

A certain amount of constructive work had been accomplished 
during the summer of 1917. The Social Revolutionists had pro- 
vided for the establishment of zemstvos throughout Siberia. The 
value of these organizations had already been tested in European 
Russia and they offered along with the cooperative societies the 
possibility of reforming the social and economic conditions of the 
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country. Yet this did not suit the desires of the Bolsheviks and 
they turned against all of these organizations as bourgeois and 
therefore harmful. 

September and October, 1917, were really the crucial months, 
for it was at that period that the extreme radicals were able in 
one way or another to gain control of the local Soviets and to 
send to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets in Petrograd their 
own representatives. This was not done without protest and in 
many of the meetings the defeated side simply left the meeting 
and endeavored to resume with its own membership. 

This split between the Bolsheviks with their allies, the Left 
Social Revolutionists, and the Right and Centre Social Revolu- 
tionists with the negligible Menshevik party was not the only 
development. An energetic group sought to combine the leaders 
of the various responsible factions in the different Siberian centers 
with a view to restoring order in Siberia as a whole and in putting 
first the interests of the entire province ! This had been impossible 
previously, for the tsarist government had not encouraged co- 
operation between adjacent gubernias. It had desired to route all 
communications through the central government. The Provisional 
Government was equally averse and put up the argument that 
such local groupings would have to be approved by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly when it met. 

Nevertheless the Siberian groups and societies began to hold 
meetings. In August there was held at Tomsk before the split 
with the Bolsheviks the first Siberian District Congress and this 
was followed up by the holding in Irkutsk on October 10 of a 
Pan-Siberian Congress which went so far as to form itself into 
a Siberian Duma, It made no difference that the Bolsheviks 
walked out of the meeting. The Duma under the leadership of 
the Social Revolutionists continued to function at least nominally 
until the majority of its members were arrested by the Bolsheviks, 
January 26, 1918. 

This Siberian Duma not only contained representatives of the 
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Russian organizations but of those of other nationalities. It was 
called in response to the feeling that there were local needs in the 
new Russia that could be met by the people of the appropriate 
localities who wanted a certain amount of local autonomy in the 
handling of their affairs. The leaders of this movement believed 
that the new Russia should be constructed on federal principles, 
although 'they had little clear idea as to what they were asking. 

Still 1917 was a period of meetings. In June there had been 
held the First Ukrainian Far Eastern Congress in Nikolsk- 
Ussuriysky which had planned the creation of a Ukrainian army 
out of units of the old Russian Army, the establishment of a 
Secretariat of the Rada of the Green Wedge, and the outlining 
of a constitution for the government of the Ukrainians in the 
Far East. The Ukrainians were soon followed in this by the Bash- 
kirs, the Mongol-Buryats and many other of the larger groups. 
At the same time none of these advanced at the moment claims 
for full independence and most of their decisions were left open. 

These groups as well as the whole Siberian Duma were greatly 
influenced by the developments in Kiev. There was held there 
just before the Bolshevik assumption of power a gathering of the 
nationalities and localities which was intended to stress the idea 
of federation in Russia and to formulate a program for sub- 
mission to the Constituent Assembly. The Siberian Duma sent a 
representative, A. E. Novoselov, to Kiev to study what had been 
done there in the way of organizing a local army and attempts 
were made to introduce the same system into Siberia. 

Both the Provisional Government and the Petersburg Soviet 
realized very early that the demand for national units could not 
be entirely disregarded with the army being rapidly dissolved. 
As early as April, 1917, Semenov won the permission of both the 
Government and the Petrograd Soviet to try to organize a revolu- 
tionary regiment of Mongol-Buryats and when witE their per- 
mission he started east, he took with him his friend, Baron Un- 
gern-Sternberg, to work among the Aysars and other peoples, 
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As the revolution drifted toward the left and more and more 
of the city and regional Soviets came under the influence of the 
Bolsheviks, it became evident that there could be but one possible 
base for a movement against them. That was along the line of 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad in Manchuria. Here the Provi- 
sional Government had kept in power the same General Horvath 
who had been appointed in 1903. While the railroad was be- 
coming demoralized and deteriorating, it was still a functioning 
organization and its monthly income, even without the connec- 
tions with the Trans-Siberian, remained at a high figure. Its right 
of way was guarded by Russian troops who were undergoing 
the same demoralization as was seen within the territory of the 
old Empire but there was still hope that some settlement could 
be arranged. 

The chief opposition to strong action by Horvath lay in the 
Chinese authorities. The, Chinese officials had welcomed the 
Russian collapse, for they thought that they would be able to 
use it to regain control of the railroad and to restore Chinese 
authority within its zone of operations. They therefore became 
bitterly opposed to men like Semenov who visited Harbin and 
sought the help of Horvath in raising bodies of men largely 
composed of Mongols and Buryats and other tribesmen who were 
themselves interested in escaping Chinese domination. Horvath 
with his responsibility for the large Russian interests in Harbin 
and elsewhere in Manchuria, did his best but a very weak best to 
give support to anti-Bolshevik elements in the Trans-Baikal area. 
He doled out money scantily and this aroused the hostility to him 
of Semenov, 

At this point it is hard to know how sincerely Semenov and 
vith him the other Cossack and army leaders accepted the Rev- 
olution. They all knew the responsibility of the imperial govern- 
ment fgr the revolution. They knew that it was the inactivity and 
incapacity of many of the tsarist officials that had brought about 
the shortage of war equipment which had been the cause of the 
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gigantic Russian losses and they had in the beginning apparently 
hoped that the Provisional Government would take active steps 
to reform and re-equip the army for the purpose of continuing 
the war with Germany. They were soon disillusioned. The failure 
either to restore discipline in the army of some satisfactory kind 
or to create a new revolutionary army that would be loyal to the 
government disgusted very rapidly the bulk of the fighting men 
and it encouraged them to take action on their own account with- 
out too much regard for what would follow. 

As a matter of fact acting on his own initiative and in defiance 
of all the instructions that he had received from all sources during 
the autumn and winter of 1917-1918, Semenov succeeded in 
expelling and liquidating the Bolshevik members of the Chita 
Soviet, in eliminating the Bolsheviks from the Harbin Soviet, and 
in securing a small but mixed army. He did it by the same auda- 
city and reckless courage that he had shown earlier in Urga. He 
got together a force of 51 officers, 3 officials, 300 Buryats, 80 
Mongols and 135 Cossacks and with this diminutive group he 
planned to do battle with the Bolsheviks. He later added to these 
2000 Chinese and 300 Serbs and with this motley force he occu- 
pied Chita and held it for a short time, while he sent out detach- 
ments to clear still other sections of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

His friend Ungern-Sternberg was even more ruthless. With his 
fanatical and almost insane notions of the need for unifying the 
human race and exterminating his opponents, he started a reign 
of terror wherever he was and a third leader who came up under 
similar conditions among the Ussuri Cossacks, Kalmykov, sur- 
passed both of them in ferocity. 

At the same time the Bolsheviks for their part were employing 
the same tactics in their elimination of the officer caste and the 
more wealthy and educated membefcs of society. In the territory 
which they controlled, arrests and executions were Ekewise the 
order of the day. Like Semenov, they operated with small bands 
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which were often almost independent of control and changed 
sides with amazing inconsistency. 

There was still no organized civil war but there was no peace. 
Worse than that, there was no understanding between any of the 
parties. There were groups in Siberia of Social Revolutionists who 
insisted that the restoration of order had to begin with the capital. 
There were others who expected provincial reform to come first. 
There were groups that looked to the growing movements for 
independence of all the non-Russians; there were others that 
thought that something could be done with at least a part of the 
army officers. All were for the Revolution but none agreed on 
any course of action. 

So involved did the situation become that toward spring as the 
plots thickened and the Bolsheviks entered into negotiations with 
the Germans at Brest Litovsk, the Siberian cities were filled with 
intrigue and confusion. By January, the situation in Tomsk was 
typical. The Bolsheviks had seized the control of the local Soviet 
in October. From that time on there were at least three conspira- 
torial centers. One was in connection with the Siberian Duma, the 
second was composed of army officers, and the third was of the 
Social Revolutionists. In rare cases a man might belong to two 
or more of these conspiracies, but usually the line was strictly 
drawn between the three and if in any place one of the three 
rose in revolt, the other two stayed aloof and profited by the 
opportunity to deliver a worse blow to their rivals than to their 
enemies. 

Thus the anti-Bolsheviks were thoroughly disunited and their 
mutual recriminations and propaganda served only to disgust and 
confuse still further the vast majority of the population which 
had had no experience in any form of political life. The newly 
organized zemstvos were in the hands of the political activists 
and were bring frankly utilized in accordance with the interests 
of their individual leaders. Any efforts which they made for unity 
were strictly conditioned by the party programs and any state- 
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mcnt which thwarted or ran counter to the ideas of any party 
was immediately attacked by that party as threatening the achieve- 
ments of the Revolution. 

The situation was even more threatening than this. The Rus- 
sians had moved to Siberia not only their own refugees from the 
fighting front but many of the prisoners whom they had taken 
in the wan Before the Revolution these men had been under 
guard. Now that guard was relaxed or almost non-existent and it 
would have been a relatively simple matter for them to have 
organized themselves and played a decisive role in the picture. 
Rumors that they were doing so began to circulate throughout 
Russia and early attracted the attention of the Allied represen- 
tatives. These apparently were grossly exaggerated as regards the 
German prisoners. They were quite demoralized by their confine- 
ment as well as the propaganda and they were far more eager to 
return home than to stay on in Siberia and risk a continuation of 
the war. 

This was not so true of ttte Hungarian radicals. These were 
convinced that they would have a hard time in getting the control 
of their country away from its leaders and many of them willingly 
listened to the Bolshevik propaganda and formed themselves into 
armed bands. It is interesting that while the apologists for the 
Bolsheviks denied and still deny many of these assertions, the Bol- 
shevik writers on life in Siberia as Vsevolod Ivanov write with 
relish about the renewal of the European racial and national con- 
flicts among the forces of the Red and the White Armies, so that 
it was evident that there was some truth in many of the rumors. 
At the same time we must never forget the small number of people 
in the detachments on both sides of the struggle. The numbers 
cited of the early forces of Semenov were on the whole typical 
of the period of chaos. Several leaders would unite their forces for 
a given mission but there was no sense of subordination or ad- 
hesion and at the conduaon of the undertaking, the leaders again 
separated and in many cases their forces fought with one another, 
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using whatever slogan was convenient at the moment. For their 
supplies they preyed upon the non-fighting population, ruined 
this, and forced it to form similar bands for its own protection 
and life. 

The Petrograd Soviet very shortly after the beginning of the 
Revolution had published and denounced the so-called secret 
treaties made by the members of the Triple Entente during the 
early years of the war. To the western world, if not to the Amer- 
ican government, these treaties were known in general outline and 
their publication only revealed a few boundary lines which public 
opinion had not definitely identified. The general contents formed 
no surprise. To the Russians, with no experience or previous in- 
terest in foreign affairs, they came as a jolt and strengthened 
the hand of the Soviet in its dealings with the Provisional Gov- 
ernment in demanding peace without annexations or indemnities. 

These treaties had been one of the chief weapons in Lenin's 
hand throughout the summer of 1917 and when he came into 
power, he was able to use this even more effectively. He was 
apparently thoroughly convinced that the Bolshevik example 
would be immediately followed by the masses in all of the cap- 
italist countries and he took a stronger tone toward the allied 
representatives almost at once. 

He followed this up with an appeal to the Germans and Aus- 
tro-Hungarians and the result was the peace conference at Brest 
Litovsk which started in December, 1917, and dragged on until 
March. In a sense the Bolsheviks were eager for peace but they 
were willing to procrastinate in the belief that with every day the 
German soldiers were coming to share their views and that the 
German revolution would soon take place. They found certain 
signs that they were right, although the number of men who were 
demoralized was nowhere that which they had expected. The 
Germans were eager for peace with the idea of securing supplies 
from Russia and of freeing their armies for service on the Western 
Front in the spring offensive of 1918. 
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No fairer set of treaties was ever made under more iniquitous 
and cynical circumstances. The Germans recognized the inde- 
pendence of Ukraine and the Western non-Russian peoples in 
the hope and belief that they could extend their control over them, 
once the Russian power was removed. The Bolsheviks, disregard- 
ing all national questions, had no intention of recognizing the 
independence of these lands and in the case of Ukraine tried to 
avoid the logical consequences of their action by organizing under 
some Ukrainian figureheads an independent Ukrainian Soviet 
Republic to overthrow the Ukrainian government with which 
they had made peace* The new republics, such as Ukraine, hoped 
to escape the menace of Russia and to receive sorely needed arms 
and ammunition from the Germans but they had no intention of 
throwing off the Russian yoke merely to accept that of Germany, 
The Allies, still obsessed with the idea of the unity of Russia and 
unmindful of the fact that every statement which they made about 
Austria-Hungary was far more applicable to Russia, jumped to 
the conclusion that these independent governments were part of 
the German attack on Russia and turned often with bitterness 
against these struggling democratic lands and gave support to the 
Russian White armies which were being organized especially in 
the southeast 

By the spring of 1918 certain facts stood out and should have 
been evident to the students of the Russian problem and the 
Allied representatives in Russia. Germany, in view of its attitude, 
was not going to profit by the Treaties of Brest-Litovsk to the 
extent that it had hoped. The Bolsheviks, by their insistence upon 
their international program were playing a double game and were 
supported by an insignificant armed minority which was domi- 
nating by force, murdering its outstanding opponents, and carry- 
ing on a reign of terror. The anti-Bolsheviks were hopelessly 
disunited. They represented either the remains of the official and 
wealthy classes or they were idealistic theoreticians or members 
of groups that were definitely hostile to the ideas of a unified 
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Russia, although they might still have been allured by the 
magic word federation. There was not even an embryonic center 
for a general movement against the Bolsheviks and no agreement 
upon the first steps for forming such a center. The mass of the 
people were war-weary, desirous only of peace, and at the moment 
not interested in the establishment of any form of government 
at all, lest it introduce taxes and conscription and deprive them of 
their newly won freedom. 

Under such conditions, the first step forward would be the 
appearance of some organized force under some form of recogniz- 
able discipline and with some kind of purpose. No such force was 
in sight and it seemed madness to dream of creating one. Sud- 
denly the Bolsheviks achieved the impossible and by their actions 
they presented to the service of the anti-Bolsheviks the Czecho- 
slovak Legions. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

The Uprising of the Czechoslovak Legions. 



To find a parallel for the movement of the Czechoslovaks in 
Siberia, it would be necessary in all probability to go back in 
history to the celebrated retreat of the ten thousand Greeks under 
Xenophon at the close of the fifth century B.C. In that incident 
ten thousand Greek mercenaries, caught in the interior of Asia 
Minor as a result of the death of Cyrus the Younger, saw their 
officers treacherously murdered. They cho$e others and then cut 
their way through the mountains of Asia Minor until they finally 
reached the sea and safety. The movement of the Czechs was 
very similar. 

The formation of the Czechoslovak Legions commenced in the 
early years of the War. As the mqjf western of the Slavic peoples, 
their territory was surrounded on three sides by the Germans and 
at no point was in contact with Russia, As a result the Czechs 
had developed an idealistic Pan-Slavism which looked to Russia 
as a great friend and protector, even though the tsarist regime 
was the very antithesis of the Czech democratic hopes. 

When hi 1914 the Czech regiments were mobilized in the 
Austro-Hungarian army and moved to the Russian front, large- 
scale desertions became almost the order of the day. Whole com- 
panies, battalions or regiments refused to fight their Slav brothers 
and surrendered in masses or as units. Later when the government 
became aware of this tendency, the Czechs were used on the 
Italian front or were divided into small units where they could 
be more easily controlled. The desertions still continued. Finally 
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the Russian authorities were persuaded that here was a valuable 
resource which might fit into the Russian plans for the dismem- 
berment of the Hapsburg Empire and they changed the status of 
these men from prisoners and allowed them to form definite 
Czechoslovak divisions which were placed under Russian general 
officers. In some cases there were Czech colonels but the vast 
majority of the Czech officers were below the rank of major. 

As the war progressed, the other nations of the Triple Entente 
and especially France were enlisted in the movement for Czechos- 
lovak independence and by the spring of 1918 the Czechoslovak 
National Council in Paris was becoming recognized as a govern- 
ment in exile. Its leader. Professor Thomas G. Masaryk, went to 
Russia in the early days of the Revolution and visited many of 
these divisions, which the Council in Paris now accepted as a part 
of the Czechoslovak army on a par with those units which were 
fighting on the Western front. 

On January 8, 1918, President Wilson set out the Fourteen 
Points as the basis for a possible peace settlement. This did not 
go as far as the Czechs had desired in recognizing their indepen- 
dence but throughout the spring, President .Wilson's policy be- 
came more friendly and hopes grew that it would be possible with 
the cessation of fighting in Russia to bring the Czechs back from 
that country and incorporate them as a national army on the 
Western front. The idea became very popular among the troops 
and plans were actively made for the movement. 

The obvious places for embarcation were Archangel and Mur- 
mansk but the Soviet regime had no desire to bring the Czechs 
along this route and have them pass near Petrograd. Instead they 
suggested Vladivostok with the idea that the troops moving east 
would thus impede traffic less and there would be less probability 
of interference with the German prisoners whom they wished to 
return home from Siberia. The trains going east would carry 
Czechs. On their return they would bring back Germans. 

The Czechs had no desire to interfere in the Russian situation. 
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A few hundred had become Communist and left their ranks but 
the vast majority appreciated the inconsistencies and brutality of 
the Soviet system and only wanted to leave Russia for good and 
all and the sooner the better. To that end President Masaryk, as 
the President of the Czechoslovak National Council ma3e on Feb- 
ruary 10, 19185 an agreement covering the withdrawal with Mu- 
ravyev, who was then in command of the Bolsheviks operating 
against Kiev. 

Masaryk and the Czechs were outraged by the treacherous 
murders of various soldiers guarding the Czech military stores 
near Kiev. There were demands for reprisals but Masaryk in- 
sisted on, maintaining complete neutrality in view of his desire to 
get the troops out of Russia. He soon left the country himself by 
way of Siberia and thus preceded the actual withdrawal. 

The situation changed again with the signing of the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk on March 7. Under this the Bolsheviks were bound 
not to countenance any Allied troops on Russian soil and as 
a result of circumstances the Czechoslovak regiments were con- 
sidered allied troops. They were at the time located in Ukraine 
and under the terms made between the Germans and the Ukrain- 
ian National Republic,, the latter was also bound to eliminate them. 

This produced a surprising combination. At Bakhmach in 
March the Czechs joined with the Ukrainian Communists to 
fight against the Germans and the Ukrainian Nationalists. It was 
a passing phase, for the Ukrainian Communist army consisted of 
"detachments of untrained workmen unfit for war despite their 
Communist fanaticism or of bands led by adventurers who sowed 
disorganization by their disorderly life, drunkenness and violent 
requisitions!" Under such conditions the nominally independent 
Ukrainian Communist government tried to hold the Czechs in 
their service, while the Russian Communists who controlled them 
objected to the passage of the Czechs eastward into the territory 
of the Russian Soviet Republic on the ground of the Treaty of 
Br,est-Litovsk. 
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The Czechs, were now between the devil and the deep sea. 
Professor Maksa of the Czechoslovak National Council in Russia 
opened negotiations with the Ukrainian Communist Commissar, 
Antonovych-Avseyenko, and agreed that the Czechs would hand 
over all of their cannon and most of their machine guns as the 
price for their departure from Ukranian Communist territory. 
This was done and the Czechoslovak troops moved on into the 
Russian Soviet Republic without incident. 

At the same time Juri Klecanda as the Secretary of the Czecho- 
slovak National Council in Russia continued the negotiations 
which Masaryk had started and carried them through success- 
fully. They were published by Stalin on March 26, 1918. Under 
these the Czechoslovaks, out of respect for the Soviet government 
which would not tolerate armed military forces on its territory, 
were not to be regarded as armed forces or military units but as 
free citizens travelling with a certain amount of arms and ammu- 
nition to protect themselves against counter-revolutionary attacks. 
Arrangements were made at Penza for the Czechs to travel east- 
ward in various echelons and each echelon was to hand over all 
of its arms and ammunition except 168 rifles and one machine 
gun with 300 shells for each rifle and 12,000 rounds for each 
machine gun. The Russian officers, with the possible exception of 
a few in the higher command were to be released; as a matter 
of fact General Dieterichs was almost the only one who remained. 

These plans for disarming some 45,000 men who had served 
during the war in compact units at the time when they were trav- 
elling through a disordered country were very ill received by the 
majority of the soldiers. They for their part felt themselves in- 
sulted by the subterfuge that they were no longer military units 
returning to aid their country in its fight for liberation but mere 
groups of civilians. More and more frequently during the crucial 
days they hid additional supplies of arms and ammunition on the 
trains, sometimes with and sometimes without the approval of 
the Czech officers. 
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Their feeling of bitterness became intensified when the Soviets 
began to find excuses for delaying the movement. The first eche- 
lons soon arrived at Vladivostok and formed there a camp, since 
no ships arrived to carry them to America and Europe. It was 
apparently the intention not to move these first sections until the 
bulk of the force had arrived in the neighborhood of the Pacific 
Ocean but this was not realized in the first days. 

From the moment when the Czechs entered the Russian Soviet 
Republic, incidents began which were controlled with some diffi- 
culty. Trains were not forthcoming and the Bolshevik Commissar 
with the Czechs formally protested to Moscow on April 15, 
that only fifteen trains had moved east from Penza in the course 
of the preceding two weeks. 

The Soviets to the east in Omsk and Irkutsk were urged by 
Stalin and again by Trotsky to find various excuses to prevent 
the Czechs from moving to the east. They were seconded by Chi- 
cherin, the Commissar for Foreign Affairs, on April 21. All these 
repeated demands only sharpened the suspicions of the Czechs. 
They became still more uneasy when the Soviet of each city 
through which they were passing began to clamor for more of their 
arms* Thus as a result of the prodding from Moscow the Samara 
Soviet; demanded that the Czechoslovaks hand over all but thirty 
rifles and the one machine gun per echelon. Omsk demanded the 
machine gun and then Irkutsk insisted upon ten more rifles from 
each echelon. 

Some of the members of the Czechoslovak National Council 
steadily tried to persuade the troops to comply with each new 
request but the increasing demands together with the growing 
expressions of dislike from the Soviet authorities sat badly with 
the responsible officers with the Czechs and with the bulk of the 
men. They were well aware of the pressure that was being asserted 
on the Bolsheviks by the German authorities in Moscow and they 
had no intention of being stopped, once they had been stripped 
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of the weapons which they were carrying in accordance with their 
agreements and then being interned, the more so as they were 
continually passing trains loaded with German prisoners who 
were going home under the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 

The situation came to a head at Chelyabinsk on May 14. A 
Hungarian threw an iron bar into the Czech tram and wounded 
one of the soldiers. His comrades, although almost unarmed, piled 
out of the train and captured and killed the offender. A little 
later the Chelyabinsk Soviet, holding up the eastward movement, 
arrested a number of Czechs who were guarding some prisoners 
that they had taken and when a delegation went to protest, the 
delegation also was arrested. This proved the last straw. Colonel 
Vojciechovsky armed a few of his soldiers and with a band play- 
ing marched to the prison and released the prisoners. 

This action only resulted in more tumult and more protests 
from the Chelyabinsk Soviet which were duly seconded by higher 
authority. On May ai, the demand was formally made that the 
Czechs should be transformed into working units and be incor- 
porated in the Red Army. At the same time Maksa and Chermak 
who had been negotiating with the Soviets in Moscow were 
arrested and forced to send a telegram demanding that the Czechs 
obey these instructions or be declared outlaws and rebels. 

They had already sensed the feeling of the local population 
and realized the real strength of the Bolsheviks. As a matter of 
fact, one of their most energetic leaders, Colonel Gajda, had al- 
ready gotten into contact with some of the Russian anti-Bolshevik 
organizations at Novo-Nikolayevsk and by the end of May the 
Czechs were sure of their ground. They determined to act before 
the Bolsheviks had their plans arranged and to strike first. 

On May 26, the Czechoslovak troops were prepared at dawn 
at Chelyabinsk. They surrounded the Bolshevik barracks and at 
the first shots, the surprised Bolshevik troops surrendered. The 
local Soviet disintegrated and the troops were the masters of 
the town. 
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Their example was followed all along the Trans-Siberian with 
little intermission. Samara, Mariivka, Irkutsk and several other 
cities within a week passed into Czechoslovak hands and the way 
was open for them to proceed eastward. They pushed on with 
renewed energy, and soon the vast majority were well on their 
way to Vladivostok. Then their plans were changed and with the 
growing anti-Bolshevik revolts throughout Siberia, the Czecho- 
slovak Legions were asked to join in the movement and turn 
westward where there was considerable talk of reestablishing the 
old eastern front against Germany. 

As the Czechoslovaks dispersed the Bolshevik Soviets in each 
city, it gave the opportunity to the anti-Bolshevik organizations 
to take over control. They once more had it in their power to 
organize openly and to restore order. The groups differed in each 
city but they were on the whole representative of the population 
and often resumed the work that had been interrupted with the 
coming of the Bolsheviks. 

The Siberian Duma in Tomsk was again reconstituted and it 
again commenced to function. This was naturally in essence Social 
Revolutionist. In Omsk a few days later, an Administrative Coun- 
cil was established which included certain army officers and the 
leading liberals and non-Social Revolutionists. 

The relations and the powers of the Duma and the Admin- 
istrative Council were not closely defined. At times the latter 
seems to have regarded itself as an executive arm of the Duma 
interested in military affairs, while the Duma was looked upon 
as a possible legislature for Siberia. Its president, Derber, started 
at once for the Pacific coast to assert his power in Vladivostok 
as the official head of Siberia. He was treated with amused con- 
tempt by General Horvath when he visited Harbin and was 
greeted as the head of an opera bouffe government. 

From the practical standpoint, both the Omsk and Tomsk 
groups made no claim to being other than local bodies. They 
spoke for the population of Siberia and no one else and enjoyed 
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a certain respect and prestige but unfortunately neither the Social 
Revolutionists nor their opponents were able to compromise their 
differences, and to agree upon any general statement of policy 
which would serve as the basis for a real regime. The experience 
of a winter under the Red terror had not taught either faction 
that it could not stand alone and that it would sooner or later be 
compelled to work out a union of all anti-Bolshevik Russians if it 
were to triumph. 

In the meanwhile a new disturbing element appeared. The 
movement of the Czechs at Samara in European Russia had pro- 
duced the same results but the new regime which was formed 
there and later retired eastward toward Ufa contained primarily 
members of the old Constituent Assembly which the Soviets dis- 
solved at its first meeting in January. This government, also Social 
Revolutionist, now claimed that by virtue of its composition it was 
the legal government of all Russia. It formed its own army, the 
KOMUCH, under Colonel Kappel, a very competent young of- 
ficer, and demanded recognition as a unified government by all 
the functioning governments everywhere or it threatened to de- 
clare them all outlaws. 

As a result of the growing disorders in Vladivostok, the Japa- 
nese had landed forces on April 4, to protest their nationals there. 
In the beginning these conducted themselves properly and the 
nominal authority remained in the hands of the Vladivostok 
Soviet. However, the growing movement of the Czechoslovaks 
finally led to dashes with this and on June 29, the Czechs dis- 
solved the local Soviet and Derber as the head of the Siberian 
Duma became the master of Vladivostok. 

Thus by the end of June, 19 iff, the entire line of the Trans- 
Siberian had been cleared of Bolshevik forces and a series of gov- 
ernments was attempting to function. Yet, as we have seen, there 
was a serious danger m this situation, for these governments had 
no joint policy and no willingness to get together. The Social Rev- 
olutionists were unwilling to give serious consideration to the 
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establishment of an army and the army and its friends paid no 
attention to any of the social problems which the Social Revolu- 
tionists were considering. As a result the army labelled all of its 
opponents Bolsheviks and the Social Revolutionists referred almost 
without exception to the army as monarchists and tsarists. Both 
accusations were in large part justified but the situation was by 
no means hopeless. There were many sincere officers who sym- 
pathized with the Revolution and there were many Social Rev- 
olutionists who were beginning to realize that it was impossible 
to administer a government in war-time on purely theoretical 
patterns. Omsk and Tomsk began to work out their problems and 
to take active and efficient steps for solving the problems of Siberia. 

The Samara-Ufa group was far more intractable. Their appeal 
for a unified Russia could not fafl to exert a considerable in- 
fluence on the Russian thinking but their insistence upon the 
creation of an all-Russian government which was to use Siberia 
merely as a base until the recovery of Moscow turned their own 
attention and that of all the groups to general problems which 
were outside the scope of their resources and their practical cap- 
abilities. However, negotiations continued during the summer 
and on October 8, an agreement was signed for the reconstruc- 
tion of this government, the dissolution of the Siberian Duma and 
the establishment of a Pan-Russian Government to be located at 
Omsk under the control of a directory to be composed of five 
men, the majority of whom were Social Revolutionists. This 
appointed a cabinet in which Admiral Kolchak was made Min- 
ister of War. 

For practical purposes its power was very nebulous east of Lake 
Baikal with the exception of the port city of Vladivostok. Ataman 
Semenov stubbornly refused to recognize it and through his con- 
nections with the Japanese, he was able to act independently. 
He also had the great advantage that his troops who also profited 
by the Czech movement to return to Western Siberia were across 
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the railroad and could interfere at any moment with supplies 
going to Omsk from the Pacific coast. 

Thus the situation in July and August, 1918, had changed 
radically from what it had been in the spring. The Bolsheviks, by 
forcing the hand of the Czechs, had in a way ruined their own 
plans and the anti-Bolshevik parties were in high hopes that they 
could save something out of the debacle of the Bolshevik bands. 
They now had at least a, paper government and the nucleus of 
an army. The Bolshevik fanatics had been driven from the Trans- 
Siberian raflroad and had taken refuge in the country districts to 
the north and south but they were not in a position to menace 
too seriously the constructive work that was undertaken. 

It was true that they had rallied in European Russia and had 
forced their opponents to evacuate Kazan and Samara which 
they had seized in the first rush. This was not regarded as too 
severe a setback, for with the Trans-Siberian railroad safe and 
with Siberia and the Siberian cities firmly held, there was a base 
open to the world through which supplies could be secured and 
aid brought in. 

The chief menace to the new movement was not the Bolsheviks 
but the old division between the Social Revolutionists and the 
non-socialist parties as represented by the military men and the 
more solid elements of the population. These would have to work 
together, if they were to hold their gains. In the meanwhile the 
Czechoslovaks had turned west again and were holding the front 
line against the Bolsheviks. But after four years of fighting, they 
too were becoming weary and with the establishment of an all- 
Russian government, they showed an inclination to retire from 
the leading position and hand the guidance of events over to the 
Russians, and to content themselves with guarding the railroad 
and maintaining communications. 

This was perfectly fair and everything depended upon the 
Russian reaction and the support that was to come from the 
nations still engaged in the World War, 
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CHAPTER SIX 

The Motives for Intervention 



Once the first shock of the Bolshevik assumption of power had 
passed in the Allied capitals, the question as to the attitude that 
the United States, Great Britain and France were to take toward 
Russia and the new regime came to the forefront. In this there 
were a whole series of political, diplomatic, and military problems 
which were quite without precedent in the modern world, 
1 The first and most threatening was of course the result that the 
departure of Russia would have on; the situation on the Western 
Front. During the entire period of the war from 1914 to 191 7, the 
Russians had launched attacks in the east every time that the Ger- 
man pressure on the Western front became overwhelming. This 
was true in the invasion of East Prussia in 1914, in the campaigns 
in Poland and Galicia in 1915 and 1916. It was easy to under- 
stand the inaction of the Russian army during most of 1917 but 
now with Lenin and Trotsky actually opening peace negotiations 
with the Germans, the 'Western powers would be compelled to do 
without this type of support. It had served its purpose but it also 
had been one of the reasons for the tremendous losses which the 
Russians had suffered and which had played a large part in caus- 
ing the Revolution. 

The United States had in the meanwhile entered the war on 
fce side of Great Britain and France but the American army at 
fh.e opening of 1918 was still not in a position to enter the battle 
%e and to replace the divisions of the Russians. The first spring 
offensive of the German army now reinforced by the troops re* 
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moved from the eastern front had cut deep into the Allied lines 
and revealed to the Allied leaders the full nature of the dangers 
which confronted them. 

The Western Powers made the strongest representations pos- 
sible to the new regime to continue in the war but it was of course 
of no avail. Lenin and Trotsky and the Soviets were determined 
to stop the struggle at all costs. They acted in this in accordance 
J&ith their theories of internationalism, and with the signing of 
ihe Treaty at Brest-Litovsk in March, the Allies finally lost all 
liope of saving anything out of the debacle through them. 

The temporary suspension of the negotiations between Ger- 
many and the Soviets at the end of December had seemed to the 
Allies a happy augury of a change in the situation. On January 8, 
1918, President Wilson addressed Congress on the situation and 
at this time he gave the first detailed statement which was later 
to be known as the Fourteen Points. 

The Sixth Point reads: "The evacuation of all Russian territory 
and such a settlement of all questions affecting Russia as will 
secure the best and freest cooperation of the other nations of the 
world in obtaining for her an unhampered and unembarrassed 
opportunity for the independent determination of her own po- 
litical development and national policy and assure her of a sincere 
welcome into the society of free nations under institutions of her 
own choosing; and, more than a welcome, assistance also of every 
kind that she may need and may herself desire. The treatment 
accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months to come will 
be the acid test of their good will, of their comprehension of her 
needs as distinguished from their own interests, and of their intel- 
ligent and unselfish sympathy!" 

He had earlier in the same speech commended the efforts of the 
Russian delegates at Brest Litovsk in insisting upon open meetings 
"In the true spirit of modern democracy" and he went on to em- 
phasize again the difference between the ideas of the German 
Reichstag and the liberal leaders of Germany and those of "that 
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military and imperialistic minority which has so far dominated 
their whole policy and controlled the affairs of Turkey and of the 
Balkan states which have felt obliged to become their associates 
in this war." 1 

From a superficial point of view these ideas of President Wilson 
might seem to be in general agreement with those expressed by 
Trotsky in his note to the Allied Powers sent on December 29, 
1917, at the opening of the negotiations with Germany. Trotsky 
had demanded not only the handing over of the new acquisitions 
but the reopening of all questions that involved the subordination 
of one people to another. He stated "It is necessary to clearly and 
definitely state what is the peace program of France, Italy, Great 
Britain and the United States; whether they demand together 
with us the right of self-determination for the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine, Galicia, Posen, Bohemia, and Jugo-slav territories. If 
they do, are they ready on their part to give the right of self-deter- 
mination to the peoples of Ireland, Egypt, India, Madagascar, 
Indo-China, etc. in the same way that the Russian revolution gave 
this right to the peoples of Finland, Ukraine, White Russia, etc.? 
For it is clear that to demand self-determination for peoples who 
form part of the enemy states and to deny self-determination to 
peoples of their own state or their own colonies means the advance 
of a program of a most open cynical imperialism. If the Govern- 
ments of the Allied countries would display a readiness, together 
with the Russian revolution, to build a peace on the basis of com- 
plete and unquestionable recognition of the principle of self-deter- 
mination for all peoples and in all states, '3 they would begin with 
the real granting of this right to the oppressed peoples of their own 
states, it would create international conditions under which the 
compromising, internally-contradictory program of Germany and 
especially of Austria-Hungary would appear in all its inconsistency 
and would be overcome by the pressure of the peoples concerned. 

"But up to now the Allied Governments did not demonstrate 
and owing to their class character could not demonstrate by any 
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move whatever a readiness to make a real democratic peace. They 
are no less suspicious of and opposed to the principle of national 
self-determination than the Governments of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. But regarding this the class-conscious proletariat of the 
Allied countries has as few illusions as we." 

Then after emphasizing Russia's fixed determination to proceed 
with the negotiations without the consent and against the will of 
the Allied governments, Trotsky went on: 

"The Russian revolution opened the door to an immediate gen- 
eral peace by agreement. If the Allied Governments are ready to 
take advantage of this last opportunity, general negotiations can 
immediately open in one of the neutral countries. In these nego- 
tiations on the indispensable condition of their full publicity, the 
Russian delegation will as before defend the program of interna- 
tional socialism as a counter-weight to the imperialistic programs 
of the Governments of the enemy as well as the Allied countries. 
The success of our program will depend on to what degree the will 
of imperialistic classes will be paralyzed by the will of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat in each country. 

"If the Allied Governments in the blind stubbornness which 
characterizes decadent and perishing classes, once more refuse to 
participate in the negotiations, then the working class will be con- 
fronted by the iron necessity of taking the power out of the hands 
of those who cannot or will not give the people peace. , . . 

"Addressing to the Governments the last proposal to participate 
in the peace negotiations, we at the same time promise full support 
to the working class of each country which will rise against its 
national imperialists, against chauvinists, against militarists, under 
the banner of peace, brotherhood of peoples, and socialistic recon- 
struction of society." 2 

It is very easy to see the inherent contradiction between the 
ideas of President Wilson and Trotsky. It does not lie in the much 
broader proposals made by the Bolshevik leader but in his inter* 
pretation of the words as democracy, etc* Which he uses. While 
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President Wilson was using these words in their traditional sense, 
Trotsky by his references to classes shows that the dividing line 
between the militarists and the people is located at a far different 
point. Even his references to the free governments and the self- 
determination granted to the sections of Russia refer only to the 
Soviet regimes which the Bolsheviks had established sometimes on 
the territory of the states, when they could force an entrance, or 
even at Moscow and on Russian territory. 

A little later when relations had become more confused, Chi- 
cherin as Foreign Commissar wrote on August 6 to Mr. Dewitt C. 
Poole, Jr., the American Consul, in speaking of the internment 
of various British and French nationals in Russia: 

"It is in pursuance of this that we intern the nationals of invad- 
ing powers in concentration camps. We regard these nationals as 
civilian prisoners. We apply these precautionary measures only 
against the members of the property classes, who are our oppo- 
nents. No such measures are taken against our natural allies, the 
workingmen of these same countries who happen to be here. The 
working classes of the whole world are our friends." 8 

Yet in the beginning there was a distinct unwillingness not only 
of the home governments but even of their representatives in Rus- 
sia to realize the full force of this contradiction. Throughout the 
winter Allied representatives were trying to prevent the making 
of a separate peace with Germany but they received little encour- 
agement even from the one meeting of the Constituent Assembly 
which was under the domination of the Social Revolutionists. The 
chief difference between the program of the Bolsheviks and of the 
Assembly was not in the attitude toward peace but in the vague- 
ness of the resolution which might be read on behalf of either 
side: 

"In the name of the peoples of the Russian Republic, the All- 
Russian Constituent Assembly, expressing the firm will of the peo- 
ple to immediately discontinue the war and conclude a just and 
general peace, appeals to the Allied countries proposing to define 
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jointly the exact terms of a democratic peace acceptable to all 
the belligerent nations, in order to present these terms, on behalf 
of the entire Allied coalition, to the Governments fighting against 
the Russian Republic and her Allies." 

Later on, regretting the separate negotiations with Germany, 
"the Constituent Assembly in the name of the people of the Rus- 
sian Democratic Federative Republic takes upon itself the further 
carrying on of negotiations with the countries warring against us, 
in order to work towards a general democratic peace, at the same 
time protecting the interests of Russia." 4 

It is at once clear that the Constituent Assembly in its brief course 
was still profoundly interested in peace but it regarded itself as the 
organ of that Russian Republic which had been recognized a year 
earlier after the downfall of the Tsar. It was not in a position to 
be definite and in accordance with the entire position of the Social 
Revolutionists then and later, it left its program in the sphere of 
ideas and of words and did not try to translate them into actual 
practice. 

At the end of February the American ambassador, David Fran- 
cis, with his colleagues retired to Vologda as a measure of protec- 
tion against a threatened advance of the Germans on Petrograd. 
Soon after Lenin and the Bolshevik government moved to Mos- 
cow and a new period was inaugurated. 

The news of the signing of the Treaty of Brest Litovsk and its 
ratification by the Fourth All-Russian Soviet Congress (jjajged 
t&e^situation. President Wilson had greeted this Congress and as- 
sured it that the United States would continue to aid Russia to 
free itself of German control. In line with this the American Am- 
bassador then issued the following statement when asked if he 
would leave Russia after the treaty of peace was ratified and 
about the future American policy. 

"I will not leave Russia until I am compelled to do so by force, 
My government and the American people are too deeply interested 
in the welfare of the Russian people to leave Russia to leave 
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the Russian people to the mercy of Germany. America is sincerely 
interested in Russia and in the freedom of the Russian people. We 
will do everything possible in order to secure the real interests of 
Russia and to defend and preserve the integrity of this great 
country. Friendship between Russia and the United States, which 
has lasted for a century or longer will rather be strengthened 
than weakened by the fact that Russia became a republic; 
and all Americans sincerely wish that Russians should be given 
the opportunity to remain free and independent and that they 
should not become subject to Germany. 

"My government still considers America an ally of the Russian 
people, and they of course will not refuse the proffered aid when 
we will be ready to give such aid to any government in Russia 
which will show serious and organized resistance to German in- 
vasion. If the Russian people, who are brave and patriotic, will 
lay aside for the time being their political differences and will act 
decisively, firmly, and unitedly, they will succeed in driving out 
the enemy from their country and will secure before the end of 
1 19 1 8 a firm peace for themselves and the whole world." 5 
' Such an announcement only indicated the extent of the gulf 
between the two points of view. To the American ambassador and 
the American government, the primary interest was the welfare 
of the Russian people and their securing of a democratic govern- 
ment with their territory intact except for the restoration of 
Poland and Finland. To Lenin and Trotsky, the interests of the 
Russian people were those of the Soviets and all other classes of 
the population were enemies as were fundamentally all capitalist 
countries everywhere as distinguished from their working popu- 
lation. The Bolshevik leaders, while they were eager for assistance 
never lost an opportunity to appeal for a world revolution even 
in those countries from which they were asking help. 

The Americans, as the State Department made clear to the 
Japanese, still regarded Russia as an ally, although they never re- 
cognized the Soviets as a government even de facto and accepted 
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none of its acts. "The Government feels that is is of the utmost 
importance as affecting the whole public opinion of the world and 
giving proof of the utter good faith of all the Governments asso- 
ciated against Germany, that we should continue to treat the Rus- 
sians as in all respects our friends and allies against the common 
enemy." 5 

The American attitude struck a note of unreality, although 
of sincere idealism at this time but as we have seen, it was based 
upon an almost complete misinterpretation of the events that had 
happened in Russia. The signing of the Treaty of Brest Litovsk 
had convinced the American government and the American repre- 
sentative in Russia that the Bolshevik government was very much 
under German influence, just as they also suspected many of the 
monarchists and of the supporters of the old regime. Under such 
conditions there was either the choice of accepting the government 
as representing the people and including Russia among the allies 
or at least the supporters of the Central Powers or of disregarding 
the government and trying to set up one that would be friendly 
and continue the war. 

The American government was firmly resolved not to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of Russia, for it believed that in a short 
time the leaders of the various factions would come together and 
form a national government which would renew the war. It was 
not clear to any one how this could be brought about in view of 
the Bolshevik terror, their control of the larger cities, and the re- 
sulting disorganization. Yet it persevered and on May 31, Am- 
bassador Francis again expressed his feelings. He quoted President 
Wilson as saying on May 18, "I intend to stand by Russia as well 
as France. The helpless and the friendless are the very ones that 
need friends and succor, and if any men in Germany think we 
are going to sacrifice anybody for our own sake, I tell them now 
they are mistaken." He then went on: "The Allied Missipns in 
Russia have been subjected to many inconveniences, and perhaps 
suffered undignified treatment, but they intend to tolerate 
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such further, in order not to miss any available opportunity for 
assisting the Russians, in order to prevent the possibility of turn- 
ing Russia into a German province." 7 

As a practical measure, the Railroad Commission under John 
F. Stevens, which had been requested by the Provisional Govern- 
ment to restore the Siberian railroad lines, was now instructed 
to extend its work beyond the Chinese Eastern Railroad and the 
region around Vladivostok and to send parties as far as Vologda. 
This valuable work was again hampered by the same American 
dilemma. As the Ambassador pointed out: 

"This Railroad Commission, consisting of several hundred Am- 
ericans, arrived at Vladivostok in December, aud has been await- 
ing further instructions here. Some of them are helping with 
their advice in the management of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
from Vladivostok to the station Manchuria. Some were invited to 
assist in the transportation of troops and supplies intended for 
Semenov, but my Government refused to give its sanction, and 
gave me instructions accordingly such precautions we main- 
tain in order not to interfere in the internal affairs of Russia. 

"There is no need for me to state that the American Railroad 
Commission, carrying out the purpose for which it was sent and 
that is improving the railroad traffic in Russia will receive 
instructions to abstain completely from any actions which would 
increase the possibility of exporting Russian bread and products to 
the Central Empires, as such a result would be contradictory to 
the purpose in question and would not be for the good of the 
Russian people themselves." 8 

To add to the general confusion, the representatives of the 
American Red Gross continued to distribute milk and other sup- 
plies in Petrograd without interruption and with the approval of 
Lenin and Chicherin. This work of medical-sanitary assistance to 
the civilian population, as well as to sick and wounded soldiers, 
was a practical expression of the principles of President Wilson. 
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At the same time it was evident that such philanthropic work was 
not solving any of the major problems. 

During the entire spring the Soviet leaders were apparently play- 
ing a very complicated game. At one and the same time they were 
cementing their position by liquidating and crushing their oppon- 
ents and they were trying to secure Allied assistance against the 
Germans and German assistance against the Allies. They were, 
as Trotsky had said, dividing Russia by setting up Communist 
dominated regimes in those sections which were restless and de- 
manded separation and they were cooperating with the Germans 
who in turn were backing the anti-Bolshevik movements for se- 
paration and the creation of anti-Bolshevik, non-Russian inde- 
pendent states. 

In addition to this there were spread whether by Bolshevik, 
anti-Bolshevik or German sources rumors that the German and 
Austro-Hungarian war prisoners, especially in Siberia, were be- 
ing armed and formed into an army. These reports were clearly 
exaggerated, as was shown by investigations made by various Al- 
lied officers. At the same time there was no doubt that certain 
of the more radical prisoners were being given Bolshevik citizen- 
ship and included in various units. These were apparently chiefly 
Hungarians. The rumors, however, added to the uneasiness that 
was growing in Allied circles. 

The attitude of the American government toward the unity of 
Russia was not an isolated fact It is necessary to remember that 
at this period President Wilson had not definitely decided upon 
the breakup of Austria-Hungary as one of the conditions of peace. 
His speech of the Fourteen Points expressly provided for autonomy 
for the various peoples as the Czechs and the Poles but it was not 
until June 28, that the State Department definitely and clearly 
indicated that it intended that "all the branches of the Slav race 
should be completely freed from German and Austrian rule/" If 
this was the attitude of Washington in regard to Austria-Hun- 
; gary, against which it had declared war, it was the less surprising 
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that the American government paid no attention to the various 
separatist movements and local governments that were set up on 
the territory of a former ally. 

Further confusion was brought about by the sharp divergence 
in the ideas of the American personnel in Russia. The majority 
of the State Department representatives including the Ambassador 
drew the logical consequences from the position. They were per- 
haps more inclined to follow the strict path of legality in view of 
the fact that the Soviet government had not been formally recog- 
nized as even a government de facto and they gave full credence 
to the cooperation between the Bolsheviks and the Germans. 
Many of them had been in Russia long before the Revolution 
started. They were familiar with the old order and they were 
more willing, in view of the atrocities of the Bolsheviks and the 
unusual restrictions placed upon their movements and their use 
of the telegraph, etc. to listen to the members of the Provisional 
Government and the people who had been thrown out of power 
by the Bolsheviks. 

Another group, of whom Colonel Robins of the American Red 
Cross was the outstanding individual, interpreted all the actions 
of the Soviets from their viewpoint as to the desirability of a world 
revolution. This attitude was well summarized in the cable of 
Colonel Robins to Colonel William B. Thompson on February 15. 
"Am convinced by daily consideration and reconsideration of facts 
and events as they have occurred since you left Russia that 
Trotsky's astounding answer to Germany at Brest-Litovsk was un- 
influenced by any consideration other than the purpose of inter- 
national Socialism striving for world revolution. Every act of 
Bolshevik government is consistent with and supports this theory. 
Contrary theory of German control and influence no longer ten- 
able. Great values for Allied cause in resulting situation depend 
on continuance of Bolshevik authority as long as possible. No 
other party will refrain from accepting German peace or so deeply 
stir internal forces opposed to German government. Questions put 
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to Trotsky by Kuhlman after his statement indicate Germany's 
discinclination to continue military operations if satisfactory trade 
relations can be re-established. Re-establishment of such relations 
vastly more valuable to Central Empires than conquest of disor- 
ganized revolutionary Russian territory. Soviet organizations 
throughout all Russia representing entire laboring and peasant 
class will not readily submit to domination of German troops. This 
class may in time change leadership and policies, but will not re- 
linquish power without a struggle and certainly not to an in- 
vading, imperialistic force. Germany., therefore, cannot control ex- 
tensive resources by conquest. Any effort to force her terms of 
peace by hostilities will be an attack on Russian revolution and 
will be met vigorously." 10 He therefore recommended efforts to 
support the Bolshevik government actively and to develop com- 
mercial relations. 

Later he urged the Ambassador to return to Moscow, April 20 
and added "Unless organized opposition planned, organized co- 
operation only alternative intelligent action." To him as to the 
British agent Lockhart such action was possible, even if it involved 
the abandonment of the attempt to remain neutral and the recog- 
nition of one party as the sole government. It called for the break- 
ing of all relations with anti-Bolshevik factions and the more or 
less tacit support of the Bolshevik experiment. 

These two points of view were reflected in American public 
opinion generally. The bulk of American conservative and even 
progressive opinion did not hesitate in condemning the Bolshevik 
government, even if it discounted the extreme rumors that the 
Bolsheviks were under German influence. There was not only a 
radical but an extremely intellectual and idealistic group which 
accepted the Bolshevik statements at their face value and was will- 
ing to condemn all interference with them. Both of these points of 
view were reflected in high quarters in Washington. 

On the other hand both the French and the British were far 
less idealistic and altruistic in their attitudes. They hail been 
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deeply hurt by the Bolshevik departure from the war and they 
were groping toward some new solution. They felt that even the 
dismemberment of Russia would not be too severe if they could 
secure the aid of a considerable part of the population of the dis- 
membered sections. Here again they were not consistent and as a 
result, they had allowed the Germans to secure footholds in both 
Ukraine and Finland and to pose as supporters of a civilized order. 
This of course prejudiced them against both countries and they 
took no steps to find out the real strength of these movements and 
to win them over to their side. 

The whole policy of the Allies was in a way unsatisfactory to 
all parties concerned and when the anti-Bolshevik Finns with Ger- 
man support crossed the borders of Russia in the far north, the 
Murmansk and Archangel Soviets turned to the British for inter- 
vention and the British landed a force to assist them. From there 
it was but a step to the reestablishment at Murmansk and Ar- 
changel of the power of the Provisional Government, although 
the Allies refused to allow a group of active anti-German military 
men to take over and undertake a real reconstruction of a northern 
front. 

The decisive element in this step was the acceptance and later 
the repudiation of this agreement by the Bolsheviks in Moscow ap- 
parently under the inspiration and pressure of Count Mirbach, the 
German representative. As a result of the fact that the Finns and 
Germans continued to advance, the Murmansk Soviet on its own 
initiative made an agreement on July 6 with the British and in- 
tervention in north Russia was on. The Soviet government ob- 
jected violently, disowned the Murmansk Soviet, and Demanded 
the withdrawal of the British troops. 12 On the same day Count 
Mirbach was murdered in Moscow by the Left Social Revolu- 
tionists. Relations rapidly deteriorated between the Bolsheviks and 
the Allied representatives and soon there began the now well- 
known flood of accusations of plots by various Allied diplomats 
which culminated in a raid on the British Embassy on September 
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2 and the accusation that Lockhart, one of the foremost British 
advocates of a policy of reconciliation, was directly involved. 

It is to be noted also that some of the American military com- 
manders as General March, the Chief of Staff, in Washington, 
opposed the sending of troops anywhere in Russia on the ground 
that it would reduce the forces that were destined for the Western 
Front. This argument did not carry the same weight with General 
Pershing, the American Commander-in-Chief in Europe. Perhaps 
hesitatingly he yielded to the opinions of his colleagues of the 
other allies and finally Wilson yielded and drew up a general 
notice concerning intervention on July 1 7, certainly after the re- 
quest had been received for help from the Murmansk Soviet. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
The Decision on Intervention in Siberia 



In their rewriting of history, the Communists and their sym- 
pathizers have sought to prove a far-flung and well-organized con- 
spiracy of the capitalistic imperialists against the "democracy 53 of 
the peace-loving Soviets. They have fitted the pieces together to 
their own satisfaction and far too often to the confusion of serious- 
minded people who are averse to accepting ignorance and chance 
as real operating causes in events where they should be entirely 
out of place. 

That is very evident in the picture of the confusion in the Far 
East. From the moment when it seemed certain that the Bolshe- 
viks would sign the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and leave the war, the 
Japanese renewed their endeavors to draw some profit out of the 
situation. It seemed to them that the time had come when their 
hands would be untied and when some incident could be magni- 
fied to their satisfaction and profit. 

It was just at this crucial period that the Vladivostok Soviet 
decided to upset the precarious balance which existed in the Far 
East. It had been the dominating factor for some months but it 
had been relatively restrained and had cooperated more or less 
with the regime established by the Provisional Government. It 
now decided to break this truce and to establish institutions on the 
Soviet pattern and to form a local Red Guard. Early in March 
the Bolsheviks carried their ideas into action. The entire consular 
body in Vladivostok including the American representative nat- 
urally protested. They postponed action TOtU the following day. 
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Then, according to the telegram from Chicherin to Colonel 
Robins on March 9, "local manufacturers came out with the state- 
ment of non-recognition of the Council of People's Commissaries 
and of the recognition by them only of the Constituent Assembly !*' 
The consuls supported this and in the opinion of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, "The action of the Allied consuls is a step directed 
against the Soviet government itself. The American Embassy will 
no doubt realize the adverse influence which this action will 
have. The People's Commissariat feels certain that the American 
Embassy will use all means to solve at its earliest convenience this 
new complication." 1 It is to be noted that this protest was not 
made to the Ambassador but to Colonel Robins, who was re- 
garded as the leader of the pro-Soviet party. 
* There were no immediate consequences, merely a growing cool- 
ness between the consular body and the Vladivostok Soviet. Ten- 
sion began to grow and there began to be talk of Japanese in- 
tervention. It was opposed in European Russia by both the Bolshe- 
vik and anti-Bolshevik Russians, for both realized to what it would 
lead. The American and other ambassadors warned their govern- 
ments against approving it. 

Then on April 4, two Japanese were killed in Vladivostok. The 
murders were under suspicious circumstances and in view of the 
strained condition in the city, the Japanese naval commander 
landed a force of marines to protect the Japanese population. At 
the same time a few marines were landed from a British warship. 
Neither the American nor the French consuls called for protec- 
tion. On the other hand the City Duma, the organ of the Provi- 
sional Government welcomed it. This was enough for the Soviets, 
who at once issued an incendiary appeal: 

"A new horrible trial is coming from the East. Within the 
country the dark forces are raising their heads. The bourgeoisie of 
Siberia is stretching out its hand to foreign invaders. The City 
Duma of Vladivostok, which consists of Mensheviks and Right 
Social Revolutionists passed a resolution welcoming the armed in- 
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vasion by Japan. In its desire to strangle the Russian revolution, 
to take away from the workers and peasants political power, the 
land, the control of industry the Russian bourgeoisie and its 
lackeys Mensheviks and S.R. are acting in concert with the 
Japanese plunderers. Resistance to Japanese invasion and mer- 
ciless struggle with Japan's agents and assistants within the 
country is a matter of life and death for the Soviet Republic, for 
the laboring masses of all Russia." 2 

The American Ambassador did his best to reduce the tension 
over this episode but he could not succeed well, in view of the fact 
that the Bolshevik leaders were aiming to force a recognition 
which had been denied them. 

At the same time more trouble broke out in Manchuria. The 
Chinese and the White Russians blocked traffic to the west from 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad and when the Bolsheviks protested 
and demanded the control of the railroad and the right of station- 
ing troops along it, the Chinese refused on the ground that the 
Allies had never recognized them and that there was a quasi-legal 
right for General Horvath and perhaps for Semenov as the first 
newcomer to have the possibility of movement there. They re- 
ferred the entire question to the American and other represent- 
atives in Peking as a matter specially within their jurisdiction. 

The Allied representatives in Peking were not only not fully 
informed about the Russian situation which they saw from the 
Manchurian angle but they felt the pressure of the Chinese for 
expelling the Russian troops from the railroad zone. In this they 
could see also the hand of Japan who was already openly favor- 
ing Semenov and had a Japanese officer on his staff. 

Soon after the Bolsheviks presented to Colonel Robins a de- 
mand that the American government recall its consul in Vladi- 
vostok, John K. Caldwell, and investigate the American Embassy 
in Peking on the ground that the two had cooperated with the 
formation of an Autonomous Government in Siberia. This was ap- 
parently the Vladivostok branch of the Tomsk government, Social 
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Revolutionist in character and under the presidency of Berber, 
which was treated with contempt by Horvath. 

The Allied diplomats in Peking had been notified on April 20 
of the setting up of this paper regime which was still obliged to 
work entirely underground. The papers secured by the Bolsheviks 
in the search of the house of one M. A. Kolobov reveal also the 
fear that this group had of Japanese influence. One of them says: 

"Regarding the interview with (Admiral) Knight, it is neces- 
sary to say that the interview was preceded by a statement about 
the situation in Western Siberia, as he is interested in our affairs. 
Then it is necessary to point out to him that the uncertainty of 
the situation favors extremely the strengthening of the influence of 
Japan at the expense of the other Allies. The position maintained 
by the representative of Japan regarding the recognition of the 
Siberian government gives room for a thought that Japan holds 
entirely in her hands the possibility of recognition, she makes def- 
inite terms of recognition, among which it is necessary to point 
out the condition that Vladivostok remain unfortified. 

"Such predominance of Japanese influence worries the Govern- 
ment of Siberia extremely, as there are public groups who are, it 
seems, ready to use the separate assistance of Japan, which she is 
ready to give. The aim of Japan is to obtain complete control 
over certain economic factors, such as for example the fisheries 
in Kamchatka. The non-recognition of the Siberian Government 
makes this struggle for influence in the Far East very difficult and 
compels us to think that the uncertainty of the situation in the 
future will lead to an extremely unfortunate increase of the in- 
fluence of Japan at the expense of all other powers. 

'Therefore we considered it necessary to bring to the knowledge 
of America that further uncertainty in the Far East will lead to a 
concrete victory of Japanese influence and that certain circles may 
go the limit, inclusive of a separate agreement with Japan, As to 
the Government of Siberia, the uncertainty of the position may 
compel it to act prematurely from the point of view of work of 
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organization and, by doing so, to risk everything. We consider 
that America must define her attitude to the Government of Si- 
beria if she is well-disposed to us." 8 

In still another document of the series, we read: "Besides this, 
Pichon (French Minister of Foreign Affairs), after negotiations 
with his minister, finds that if an agreement should finally be 
reached between Horvat and the propertied element, the Allies 
would no longer apprehend that they might be charged with in- 
tervening in the internal affairs of Russia by a one-sided support 
of a Government which represents one group to th^detriment of 
others. 594 

These papers were delivered and the complaints made to the 
Ambassador at Vologda through Colonel Robins. Naturally he re- 
fused to reprimand the American consul and regarded the possi- 
bilities of cooperation between the anti-Bolshevik parties as a 
hopeful sign. In fact it was perhaps because of this and similar 
pieces of evidence that came to his attention that on May 2, he 
definitely urged the State Department to undertake active inter- 
vention in order to prevent further cooperation between the Ger- 
mans and the Bolsheviks and to allow the Russians to set up a 
suitable government. 

In so far as the American ambassador to Russia was concerned, 
the motives for intervention were precisely the same as those else- 
where in the Russian Empire including Archangel and Mur- 
mansk. On the other hand the possibility of rapid communication 
with the American representatives east of Irkutsk was growing 
less and the presence of American warships in the harbor of Vladi- 
vostok under the command of Admiral Knight encouraged inde- 
pendent contact of the anti-Bolsheviks in the Far East with the 
American representatives there and this information was more 
easily relayed via Washington than through Siberia. The Consul 
General Ernest L. Harris at Irkutsk became a possible center of 
communications but even he was tending to use the route to the 
east more than to the west. The position of Manchuria and its 
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Russians was such that their contacts were with Peking. The Am- 
erican Ambassador in Tokyo in so far as the Japanese in South 
Manchuria and China was concerned also began to enter the 
picture. The problem of the Russian Far East was separating it- 
self from that of European Russia and special problems and rea- 
sons for action were arising. 

The action of the Japanese and the British in landing marines 
for the safety of their nationals in Vladivostok pointed up the 
problem. The Americans might have been ready for the con- 
tinuous insulting of their officials by the Soviets in the name of 
their friendship for the Russian people whom the Soviet govern- 
ment did not represent. The Japanese and the British in the Far 
East were certainly not. To the Japanese, the growing disorder and 
confusion along the shore of the Pacific Ocean were an oppor- 
tunity as well as a difficulty. 

They had used every opportunity to strengthen their position in 
China and in Manchuria. They had already concluded some sort 
of an understanding with Semenov wfio was struggling to main- 
tain a hold upon China and to extend it as far as Lake Baikal. 
Disorders in Vladivostok and in Kamchatka gave them hope not 
only of replacing Russian influence in Manchuria but of extend- 
ing their sphere of influence into what had been the Russian 
Empire. 

The American representatives in the Far East realized this as 
clearly as did Ambassador Francis but they drew a different con- 
clusion. Instead of spending their time warning of the effect on 
Russian opinion of a Japanese intervention, they pictured the op- 
portunities that the Americans could have in helping Russia if 
American troops were available to counteract the effects of the 
Japanese and to thwart their attempts to impose themselves upon 
the country. 

Such were the leading currents, when the movement of the 
Czechoslovaks commenced at the end of May. The news of their 
initial successes and of the response which they produced among 
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the anti-Bolshevik Russians reacted on the European position of 
the Czechoslovak National Council located in Paris and leading 
among the Allies the Czechoslovak struggle for freedom from 
Austria-Hungary. There may be some doubt as to whether the 
letter of Secretary Lansing on May 29 was directly influenced by 
the movement of the Legions. At all events for the first time the 
Secretary of State announced to the Czechoslovak National 
Council the sympathy of the United States with the resolutions of 
the Congress of Rome in April which had demanded the full 
dissolution of Austria-Hungary. That was the first step. Then on 
June 20 the Secretary unequivocally approved the idea that the 
Slavic peoples should be liberated from the Hapsburgs. 

In France on June 28 Pichon, as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
recognized the Council as the "supreme organ of the nation, and 
the first basis of a future Czechoslovak Government." 5 On the 30 
President Poincare presented their flags to the Czechoslovak re- 
giments in France which by previous understanding were trans- 
ferred from the French army to the authority of the National 
Committee and placed by that under the command of General 
Maurice Janin who had been the head of the French military mis- 
sion in Russia. This made the Czechoslovak troops in Siberia in 
at least the mind of the French an independent national army 
under a French commander-in-chief. The numbers of fighting 
Czechoslovaks in France was small, perhaps some 12,000^ so that 
the chief hope of the Czechoslovaks in the West for having a 
large representation in the Western Front lay in the bringing of the 
Czechoslovaks from Russia to France. This again encouraged the 
support of the Czechs and on July 20, President Masaryk formally 
appealed to America to send troops for the covering of the Czech 
movement and the response to this was greatly stressed in the state- 
ment of President Wilson issued on August 3. 

There can thus be recognized an even more complex pattern 
of reasons for the Siberian expedition than there was for the des- 
patching of troops to Archangel and Murmansk. There were at 
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least three very different and seemingly unrelated causes. There 
was first the general situation caused by the assumption that the 
Bolsheviks willingly or unwillingly were playing the game of the 
Germans and that it was desirable to check this on behalf of the 
Russian people. Secondly there was the realization that with or 
without American participation Japan would interfere openly and 
that it was desirable to bind her hands by having a definite Amer- 
ican statement on the subject of Russia and American troops avail- 
able as at least a token force. Thirdly there was the necessity of 
furnishing aid to the Czechoslovak troops in Siberia, for all real- 
ized that they could not by themselves force their way to the sea- 
coast, if civil war definitely broke out in Siberia or they at least 
would suffer extreme losses and would thereby be less efficient 
as a fighting force on the Western Front. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
The Decisive Step 

On August 3, 1918, the Department of State published an an- 
nouncement of intervention in both north Russia and Siberia 
which was dated July 17. General Graves in his volume, America's 
Siberian Adventure, quotes a longer document from which this 
announcement was obviously paraphrased and which formed the 
ostensible basis of all future American policy. 

Aide Memoire 1 

"The whole heart of the people of the United States is in the 
winning of the war. The controlling purpose of the Government 
of the United States is to do everything that is necessary and ef- 
fective to win it. It wishes to cooperate in every practicable way 
with the allied governments, and to cooperate ungrudgingly; for it 
has no ends of its own to serve and believes that the war can be 
won only by common council and intimate concert of action. It 
has sought to study every proposed policy or action in which its 
cooperation has been asked in this spirit, and states the following 
conclusions in the confidence, that if it finds itself obliged to 
decline participation in any undertaking or course of action, it 
will be understood that it does so only because it deems itself pre- 
cluded from participating by imperative considerations either of 
policy or fact. 

"In full agreement with the allied governments and upon the 
unanimous advice of thp Supreme War Council, the Government 
of the United States adopted, upon its entrance into the war, a 
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plan for taking part in the fighting on the western front into which 
all its resources of men and material were to be put, and put as 
rapidly as possible, and it has carried out this plan with energy 
and success, pressing its execution more and more rapidly forward 
and literally putting into it the entire energy and executive force 
of the nation. This was its response, its very willing and hearty 
response, to what was the unhesitating judgement alike of its own 
military advisers and of the advisers of the allied governments. It 
is now considering, at the suggestion of the Supreme ;War Council, 
the possibility of making very considerable additions even to this 
immense programme which, if they should prove feasible at all, 
will tax the industrial processes of the United States and the ship- 
ping facilities of the whole group of associated nations to the ut- 
most. It has thus concentrated all its plans and all its resources 
upon the single absolutely necessary object 

"In such circumstances it feels it to be its duty to say that it can- 
not, so long as the military situation on the western front remains 
critical, consent to break or slacken the force of its present effort 
by diverting any part of its military force to other points or ob- 
jectives. The United States is at a great distance from the field 
of action on the western front; it is at a much greater distance 
from any other field of action. The instrumentalities by which it 
is to handle its armies and its stores have at great cost and with 
great difficulty been created in France. They do not exist else- 
where. It is practicable for her to do a great deal in France; it is 
not practicable for her to do anything of importance or on a large 
scale upon any other field. The American Government, therefore, 
very respectfully, requested its Associates to accept its deliberate 
judgment that it should not dissipate its force by attempting im- 
portant operations elsewhere. 

"It regards the Italian front as closely coordinated with the 
western front, however, and is willing to divert a portion of its 
military forces from France to Italy if it is the judgment and wish 
of the Supreme Command that it should do so. It wishes to defer 
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to the decision of the Commander-in-Chief in this matter, as it 
would wish to defer in all others, particularly because it considers 
these two fronts so related as to be practically parts of a single line 
and because it would be necessary that any American troops sent 
to Italy should be subtracted from the number used in France and 
be actually transported across French territory from the ports now 
used by armies of the United States. 

"It is the clear and fixed judgment of the Government of the 
United States, arrived at after repeated and very searching re- 
considerations of the whole situation in Russia, that military in- 
tervention there would add to the present sad confusion in Russia 
rather than cure it, injure her rather than help her, and that it 
would be of no advantage in the prosecution of our main design, 
to win the war against Germany. It cannot, therefore, take part 
in such intervention or sanction it in principle. Military inter- 
vention would, in its judgment, even supposing it to be efficacious 
in its immediate avowed object of delivering an attack upon Ger- 
many from the east, be merely a method of making use of Russia, 
not a method of serving her. Her people could not profit by it, if 
they profited by it at all, in time tcj save them from their present 
distresses and their substance would be used to maintain foreign 
armies, not to reconstitute their own. Military action is admissible 
in Russia, as the Government of the United States sees the cir- 
cumstances, only to/help the Czecho-Slovaks consolidate their 
forces and get into successful cooperation with their Slavic kins- 
men and to steady any efforts at self-government assistance? 
Whether from Vladivostok or from Murmansk and Archangel, 
the only legitimate object for which American or allied troops 
can be employed, it submits, is to guard military stores which may 
subsequently t>e needed by Russian forces and to render such 
aid as may be acceptable to the Russians in the organization of 
their own self-defense. For helping the Czecho-Slovaks there is 
immediate necessity and sufficient justification. Recent develop- 
ments have made it evident that that is in the interest of what the 
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Russian people themselves desire, and the Government of the 
United States is glad to contribute the small force at its disposal 
for that purpose. It yields, also, to the judgment of the Supreme 
Command in the matter of establishing a small force at Mur- 
mansk, to guard the military stores at Kola and to make it safe 
for Russian forces to come together in organized bodies in the 
north. But it owes it to frank counsel to say that it can go no 
further than these modest and experimental plans. It is not in 
a position and has no expectation of being in a position to take 
part in organized intervention in adequate force from either 
Vladivostok or Murmansk and Archangel It feels that it ought 
to add, also, that it will feel at liberty to use the few troops 
it can spare only for the purposes here stated and shall feel obliged 
to withdraw these forces, in order to add them to the forces at the 
western front, if the plans in whose execution it is now intended 
that they should [be used] develop into others inconsistent with 
the policy to which the Government of the United States feels 
constrained to restrict itself. 

"At the same time the Government of the United States wishes 
to say with the utmost cordiality and good will that none of the 
conclusions here stated is meant to wear the least color of criticism 
of what the other governments associated against Germany may 
think it wise to undertake. It wishes in no way to embarrass their 
choices of policy. All that is intended here is a perfectly frank and 
definite statement of the policy which the United States feels 
obliged to adopt for herself and in the use of her own military 
forces. The Government of the United States does not wish it to 
be understood that in so restricting its own activities, it is seeking, 
even by implication, to set limits to the action or to define the 
policies of its Associates. 

"It hopes to carry out the plans for safeguarding the rear of the 
Czecho-Slovaks operating from Vladivostok in a way that will 
place it and keep it in close cooperation with a small military force 
like its own from Japan, and if necessary from other Allies, and 
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that will assure it of the cordial accord of all the allied powers; 
and it proposes to ask all associated in this course of action to unite 
in assuring the people of Russia in the most public and solemn 
manner that none of the governments uniting in action either in 
Siberia or in northern Russia contemplates any interference of 
any kind with the political sovereignty of Russia, any intervention 
in her internal affairs, 3 or any impairment of her territorial in- 
tegrity either now or hereafter, but that each of the associated 
powers has the single object of affording such aid as shall be 
acceptable, and only such aid as shall be acceptable, to the Russian 
people in their endeavor to regain control of their own affairs, 
their own territory, and their own destiny. 

"It is the hope and purpose of the Government of the United 
States to take advantage of the earliest opportunity to send to 
Siberia a commission of merchants, agricultural experts, labour 
advisers, Red Gross Representatives, and agents of the Young 
Men's Christian Association accustomed to organizing the best 
methods of spreading useful information and rendering educa- 
tional help of a modest sort, in order in some systematic manner 
to relieve the immediate economic necessities of the people there 
in every way for which opportunity may open. The execution of 
this plan will follow and will not be permitted to embarrass the 
military assistance rendered to the rear of the westward-moving 
forces of the Czecho-Slovaks. 
Department of State, 

Washington, July 17, 1918." 

This extraordinary document was apparently the work of Pres- 
ident Wilson himself. There are abundant indications that the 
decision to send troops to Russia was made some time earlier in 
the month as a result of the urgings of Marshal Foch, the Supreme 
War Council, and the Allied representatives in Washington. It 
apparently had some relation to the request of the Murmansk 
Soviet for Allied intervention and protection against the Germans 
and the Finns. This perhaps seemed to President Wilson the kind 
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of request for assistance from the Russian people that he desired, 
for the Washington Sunday Star, of July 7, i9i8 published an 
article indicating that such a policy of intervention had been de- 
cided upon at a conference of President Wilson, Secretaries Lans- 
ing, Baker and Daniels, Admiral Benson, chief of naval operations, 
and General March, army chief of staff. Yet actual issuance of 
the document was dated on July 17 but did not become public 
until August 3. 8 

It breathes President Wilson's well-known spirit of disinterested- 
ness and idealism. It is in every sense of the word for the most part 
a sermon embodying the President's views on the duty of one 
nation to another in the time of misfortune and of chaos. It de- 
serves an honored place in the development of international obli- 
gations but it is singularly unclear in its practical application of 
these principles. As a guide to the activities of diplomats or troop 
commanders moving either to Siberia or North Russia, it is thor- 
oughly unreliable and it places' upon the diplomats and com- 
manding officers the task of deciding exactly what action they 
should take in any conceivable situation. 

It is very likely that the situation was so unclear and the reports 
so conflicting from various sections of Russia and various branches 
of the American service that the President did not want to put 
down any hard and fast rules. The situation might change even 
before any troops reached their destination and it might be neces- 
sary for the men in charge to change their point of view and their 
sense of their immediate obligations almost overnight. 

More than that, the aide memoire given to General Graves and 
published specifically denies that the force which was going to 
Russia was to be used for military intervention. In view of the 
long list of protests that the Soviet Union had delivered to the 
Allied powers over each and every landing for any purpose on 
Russian soil, there could be no doubt that the Soviets would regard 
the landing of American and Allied troops as a case of inter- 
vention, no matter what was said, and would lay their plans 
accordingly. 
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In the second place, the Bolsheviks and the Soviet regime are 
never mentioned. It is clear from the actions of the State Depart- 
ment and the repeated declarations of Secretary Lansing that the 
American Government did not recognize the Soviet regime as a 
government even de facto and still less as a Russian government. 
It regarded the Soviet regime after the Treaty of Brest Litovsk as 
a government under German influence or at most helpless to 
shake off German pressure. It did not say so and so it left to 
the Commander the paradoxical task of not fighting and not 
recognizing the forces in the field with which it would inevit- 
ably clash. 

There is the same ambiguity about the relation of the move- 
ment to the Russians. There is abundant talk about the necessity 
of serving Russia and the Russian people but there are no clues 
as to what is meant by these terms. It can be interpreted as a 
document supporting the claims of the now defunct Provisional 
Government and the dispersed Constituent Assembly, which still 
maintained their Ambassador in Washington. Yet it was already 
well known that there were on Russian soil many local and re- 
gional so-called governments which did not even pretend to 
represent the country as a whole but only their special part. 
Would the strengthening of any of these prejudice the territorial 
integrity of Russia? Would recognition of any of these even as de 
facto regimes be an interference with the 'impairment of her ter- 
ritorial integrity 59 ? Was only a government claiming to represent 
the whole of Russia to be worthy of support? The list of questions 
could be multiplied endlessly, especially when it came to an inter- 
pretation of rendering "such aid as may be acceptable to the 
Russians in the organization of their own self-defense," Was that 
aid to be military, if it was desired, or was it to be merely the 
supplying of military supplies? In fact in regard to the question 
of aid, it is only definite on the point that the force is to "guard 
military stores which may subsequently be needed by Russian 
forces" and there is no clue as to how these Russian forces are to 
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be set up or trained or developed. It does admit in regard to the 
north that there is the further function to 'Wke it safe for Russian 
forces to come together in organized bodies in the north." Was 
that provision also intended to be applied in Siberia? 

In regard to the relations with the Czecho-Slovaks, the military 
instructions are quite unclear. At the moment when the force was 
to start for Siberia, a considerable portion of the Czechoslovak 
Legions in cooperation with various Russian armed forces were 
moving westward toward the Volga, fighting as they went. There 
is no hint that there was fighting accompanying this movement. 
As the Trans-Siberian Railroad extended for some three thousand 
miles, the idea of a small force protecting their rear and cooper- 
ating with a small force from Japan is entirely unrealistic. Again 
there is no clue as to how far the Americans should proceed into 
the interior in thus safeguarding the rear of the Czechoslovaks. 
It might imply merely the definite holding of one or more key 
centers in the rear, of patrolling the railroad for certain distances 
or any one of a large number of possibilities. 

As a result, the anti-Bolshevik Russians could not fail to read 
into it that sense which was most in accordance with their own 
desires and with the special political platform which they espoused. 
In view of the chaos and the bitter factional strife even among 
the anti-Bolsheviks, with the split between the Social Revolu- 
tionists and the conservative parties, each of which claimed to 
represent the people of Russia, it was obvious that each faction 
would demand American help against its opponents as well as 
against the Bolsheviks. When that was not forthcoming, they 
would be only too ready to turn against the Americans as de- 
ceiving them and through them the Russian people. In this way 
the Americans would be forced to become partisan or to win the 
ill-will of the entire population of the country. 

It was also evident that since the document did not denounce 
the Bolsheviks and criticize them even by indirection, the Bol- 
sheviks could, if they wished, plead for the same sort of assistance 
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from the Americans. They could argue at any moment that they 
were Russians and were therefore worthy of the same aid as that 
given to their opponents. With the frequent shifts of allegiance of 
many of the smaller and more independent bands, this question 
of choice became still more difficult, for officers and men would 
change their insignia and their feelings at the slightest provocation. 

Thus from every angle of practical application, the aide memoire 
which was given to General Graves was a very vague guide. The 
few definite instructions were either inappropriate or insufficient 
and lacking any definite governmental interpretation, applicable 
to all departments concerned, these were sure to react badly against 
any success which might be attained. 

In a word, the innate inconsistencies of the aide memoire were 
such that they could be interpreted differently by different army 
officers and diplomats. Short of the President, there was no one 
to say what these phrases meant and throughout the entire period, 
when they were interpreted differently by the State Department 
representatives and the Army, it proved impossible to secure from 
the White House any clarification. 

The President may have been seeking analogies in the Mex- 
ican 4 and other South American Revolutions which were con- 
cerned only with the shifting of political power or the taking of 
land away from a group of landlords. Such instructions might in 
those cases have been effective but in the case of Russia with its 
complete disintegration, with the violently contrasting' ideas that 
were being preached, they were completely ineffective as a means 
of reducing the growing anarchy or of supporting a government 
which was being set up. They would of necessity lead also to 
clashes with representatives of other countries which had different 
ideas as to the remedy for the situation and the power to carry 
them into effect. 

The Siberian expedition and the one to North Russia were both 
formed in a way that doomed them to failure. Their purposes, 
noble in motive, were not drawn up with an eye on the actual 
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situation and in the end the expeditions left Russia really worse 
off and more fully in the power of the Bolsheviks than she had 
been on their arrival. 

The reaction of the Allied Powers to this announcement was 
mixed. It was inteipreted by each in accordance with his own 
interests and tradition, even though it at many points ran counter 
to his own policy. The British, who were none too friendly dis- 
posed to the restoration of a strong Russia -and who were at the 
same time especial allies of Japan and apprehensive about the 
general Asiatic situation, welcomed it. Their diplomats and states- 
men had seen President Wilson move from an attitude of neu- 
trality in the War as a whole to active participation. They had 
seen him pass from his original attitude toward Russia to the 
issuance of this announcement and they had little doubt that the 
American forces once in Siberia would be compelled by events to 
play an active role in the struggle, as indeed happened in north 
Russia. 

The French, already committed to the Czechoslovaks and the 
Poles and supremely anxious to restore the eastern front for the 
campaign of i9ig, welcomed it. At the same time they noted with 
satisfaction Wilson's provision that this new venture could not be 
allowed to deflect men and munitions from France. It made little 
effect in Italy, still disturbed by the catastrophic defeat at 
Gaporetto. 

The Japanese were in a difficult position. More than any other 
country, they had definite designs upon the Russian Far East, 
which seemed to them a plum ready for picking. Yet at the 
moment there was little that they could do. They accordingly 
issued a statement on August 3 as follows: 

"The Japanese Government, actuated by sentiments of sincere 
friendship toward the Russian people, have always entertained 
most sanguine hopes of the speedy re-establishment of order in 
Russia and of the healthy, untrammeled development of her 
national life. 
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"Abundant proof, however, is now afforded that the Central 
European Empires, taking advantage of the defenseless and chaotic 
conditions in which Russia has momentarily been placed, are 
consolidating their hold on that country and are steadily extending 
their activities to Russia's eastern possessions. They have persist- 
ently interfered with the passage of Czechoslovak troops through 
Siberia. In the forces now opposing these valiant troops German 
and Austro-Hungarian prisoners are freely enlisted, and they 
practically assume a position of command. 

"The Czechoslovak troops, aspiring to secure a free and inde- 
pendent existence for their race and loyally espousing the common 
cause of the Allies, justly command every sympathy and consider- 
ation from the belligerents, to whom their destiny is a matter of 
deep and abiding concern. 

"In the presence of the danger to which the Czechoslovak troops 
actually are exposed in Siberia at the hands of the Germans and 
Austro-Hungarians, the Allies have naturally felt themselves un- 
able to view with indifference the untoward course of events, and 
a certain number of their troops already have been ordered to 
proceed to Vladivostok. 

"The Government of the United States, equally sensible of the 
gravity of the situation, recently approached the Japanese Gov- 
ernment with proposals for the early dispatch of troops to relieve 
the pressure weighting upon the Czechoslovak troops. The Japa- 
faese Government, being anxious to fall in with the desire of the 
American Government, have decided to proceed at once to make 
disposition of suitable forces for the proposed mission, and a cer- 
tain number of these troops will be sent forthwith to Vladivostok. 

"In adopting this course, the Japanese Government remain con- 
stant in their desire to promote relations of enduring friendship, 
and they reaffirm their avowed policy of respecting the territorial 
integrity of Russia, and of abstaining from all interference in her 
internal politics. They further declare that upon the realization 
of the objects above indicated they will immediately withdraw all 
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Japanese troops from Russian territory, and will leave wholly 
unimpaired the sovereignty of Russia in all its phases, whether 
political or military." 5 

There may be some question as to the sincerity of the Japanese 
in this document and its relation to their later plans for a Japa- 
nese-dominated East Asia. Consciously or unconsciously they ap- 
preciated the presence in Siberia of large numbers of Asiatics and 
it is interesting that those leaders whom the Japanese openly 
favored were usually Mongolian-speaking Russians as Semenov, 
who possessed influence not only in Siberia but elsewhere in 
eastern Asia. 

President Masaryk in the name of the Czechoslovak National 
Council had already instructed the Czechoslovak troops to stay 
in Siberia. He had been in the spring an advocate of a policy of 
recognition of the Bolshevik regime. Nqw he turned sharply against 
them and in a memorandum he expressed a large number of 
true statements: 

"The relation to the Bolsheviks I always imagined as a so to 
say working relation; I am speaking from my own experience; I 
was in contact with them (in Ukraine and Moscow) ; I know how 
to work with them, and I had a certain amount of influence over 
them. I never agreed with the whole of their program, and I 
utterly condemn their tactics, Mr, Hapgood not long ago quoted 
a statement of Lenin which said that out of a hundred Bolsheviks 
one is reasonable, the rest being fools and criminals if Lenin 
really believes in this cynical criticism of Russia, then he is himself 
the greatest criminal of all. Their radical social reforms the few 
reasonable Bolsheviks can put into effect only through these fools 
and criminals, and such means and methods ultimately must 
always destroy the goal . * . Bolshevism is clearly amateurism in 
all respects, and cannot administer Russia and bring about order 
there. But the misfortune of Russia lies in the fact that the anti- 
Bolshevik parties are ,also amateurish, for that is the curse of 
Tsarism, that it did not accustom Russians to administrative work. 
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The Bolsheviks keep their power only through the weakness and 
incompetency of their opponents." 8 

He then went on to recite the history of the Czechoslovak- 
Bolshevik relationship and again emphasized the value of the 
Czechoslovak army to the Allies fighting on the Western front. 
He added: "I admit that our army can be used with advantage 
in Russia. Our men know Russia and Russians: but it would be 
a distinct loss to use our forces for a more police than military 
duty, more so, that they would not like it themselves. That of 
course depends on the further development of the Russian situa- 
tion and then on the plans of the Allies in Russia. Meanwhile, 
the army will stay in Russia and co-operate with the Allies." But 
he expressed his doubts in these words: "I abstain from criti- 
cizing the action in Siberia; I am not informed about the size of 
the military help and I do not know what political and admini- 
strative plans the Allies are pursuing. Judging from the reports 
I receive, and from the news I read in the papers, I am obliged 
to say that it seems to me that the Allies must send a considerably 
greater force, and that their policy towards the various Russian 
parties and governments (a rather dreary sympton of the Russian 
disorganization and lack of political maturity) should be clearer 
and more energetic. A precise political (and administrative) plan 
is also necessary for the success of the military operations." 

The news of the coming of an American force delighted the 
anti-Bolshevik Russians of all factions and inspired in each the 
desire to use it for his own advantage. The overall attitude was 
reinterpreted by the Russian Embassy in Washington which issued 
a statement on August 5, lauding "The Siberian Temporary Gov- 
ernment," which was now located in Vladivostok with part of its 
members still at Omsk. This was an allusion to the government 
set up by Derber at Vladivostok but does not make it clear that 
the Administrative Centre at Omsk had only a very doubtful and 
unclear relationship with the Duma at Tomsk. The statement 
then adds a public statement of this Temporary Siberian Govern- 
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ment, which has as its aims "The creation of a Russian Army, 
well disciplined, in order to re-establish, in co-operation with the 
Allies, a battlefront against Germany. Siberia being an inseparable 
part of United Russia, the Temporary Government of Siberia 
believes it to be its first duty to safeguard, in the territory of 
Siberia, the interests of the whole of Russia, to recognize all the 
international treaties and agreements of Russia with friendly 
nations which were in force until October 25, 1917, the moment 
of the Bolshevist uprising. 

"The Siberian Government is tending to re-establish government 
and order in Siberia and to start the reconstruction of a unified 
Russia and the creation of a central all-Russian authority which 
would be generally recognized." 7 

In view of the open difficulties then existing between the 
Siberian government and the government of the Constituent 
Assembly at Samara and Ufa, this was obviously an attempt to 
convince the American people and government of an ideal and 
not a statement of fact. In view of what was known, it was a very 
valuable sidelight on the conditions that were to be expected. 

The Bolsheviks reacted of course as might have been expected. 
The bulk of their indignation was directed against the English, 
the French and the Japanese, but the Americans were not spared 
and it was not long before they grouped them all together as 
bourgeois imperialists trying to menace the peace of the Soviet 
state. 

Such were the first results of the declaration of the United 
States and the policy which was outlined in greater detail in the 
Aide Memoire presented to General Graves. 
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Admiral Alexander V. Kolchak at Omsk, November, 1918. 

Plate 3 



CHAPTER NINE 
The Arrival in Siberia 



Once the decision was made to send troops to Siberia, action 
was rapid. In an astonishingly short time arrangements were made 
and the expedition was off. The material side was adequately 
cared for but not so much can be said of anything else. 

Major General William S. Graves was appointed the com- 
manding officer. He had been a graduate of West Point in the 
class of 1889 and had had a very creditable military career in the 
last disturbances in the West, in the Philippines and along the 
Mexican border, where he was commander of the border patrol 
and it was perhaps this last fact that had recommended him to 
General March for appointment in Siberia. He had also served 
as Secretary of the General Staff and at the moment was in 
command of the 8th Division training at Camp Fremont, Palo 
Alto, California. He had just been made a Major General and 
took his post only on July 18, i9i8. 

Two weeks later, on August 2, he received at his post a code 
message signed apparently by mistaie "Marshall." This, when 
decoded, directed him "to take the first and fastest train out of 
San Francisco and proceed to Kansas City, go to the Baltimore 
Hotel, and ask for the Secretary of War, and if he was not there, 
to wait until he arrived." The message also was not to be "revealed 
to any member of his staff or anyone else." This seemed to the 
General a most astounding performance. However, he obeyed 
and reached Kansas City at 10 P.M., on August 4. En route he 
wired ,to Kansas City the time of his arrival. 
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The Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, was already at the 
station preparing to leave. General Graves was taken to meet him 
in a private room and had a brief interview, as the Secretary was 
leaving almost at once. He explained very briefly to the General 
that he had been appointed to the Siberian command by the 
Secretary, despite the efforts of General March to have him con- 
tinued in his present command and go to France. The Secretary 
then concluded, as he handed over the aide memoire: "This 
contains the policy of the United States in} Russia which you are 
to follow. Watch your step; you will be walking on eggs loaded 
with dynamite. God bless you and good-bye." 

That was all. General Graves read the memoire which seemed 
to outline to him a dear policy, for he knew nothing of the con- 
ditions in Siberia and the aide memoire did not contain any indi- 
cations as to what they were. He felt the memoire and his mission 
was perfectly clear and he did not ask for any additional expla- 
nations. He later received from Washington a warning that the 
Japanese would try to keep the various Russian armies from 
coming together in a consistent and powerful whole, since for its 
own purposes it desired a collection of weak and separated, if not 
antagonistic, forces. 

It is hard to conceive of the appointment of a commander for 
a difficult and confusing task under such conditions. He received 
no information from the State Department. He received no in- 
formation from the War Department. He was not shown even in 
abstract any of the reports that had been received in Washington 
from the American military attaches attached to the American 
Embassy. He had no opportunities for learning anything about the 
Siberian situation. 

It is easy to imagine that he had been selected for the qualities 
which he showed, qualities which were both limitations and virtues. 
They were primarily a rigid obedience to orders and a willingness, 
in case of a confused situation, to act only upon that portion of 
the orders which were clear and applicable. Unlike his English 
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and French colleagues, General Knox and General Janin, he 
had no policies of his own except that portion of the aide memoire 
that was perfectly dear. In case of a situation in which there was 
possible an interpretation of the entire order on his own initiative, 
he would not act. His orders stated that he was not to interfere in 
Russian affairs but merely to extend aid to the Russian people 
acceptable to them in preparing their own self-defense. That 
meant that he was to do nothing until there was a definite and 
accepted Russian government. There was no mention of the Bol- 
sheviks. He did not know at the time that the State Department 
had instructed its representatives in various capitals not to meet 
them. He could not therefore, in his interpretation of his order, 
take the same position and adopt an open anti-Bolshevik position, 
because there were obviously Russians among them and they 
formed part of the Russian people. He was to guard the rear of the 
westward-moving Czechoslovaks but once they passed beyond a 
certain point, it was obvious that the small force at his disposal 
could exert no influence without fighting. There remained as his 
task chiefly the protection of military stores and the Trans-Siberian 
railroad. Whatever may have been his ideas as he prepared to 
sail, he sized up the situation after only a few days in Siberia, 
adopted his policy and maintained it. 

In this he had the support of President Wilson and the Secretary 
of War. It is inconceivable that at no time did there come any 
understanding between the State and War Departments as to the 
interpretation of the aide memoire. In his foreword to General 
Graves' book, Mr. Baker, the Secretary of War at the time, re- 
marks: "I cannot even now guess at the explanation of the ap- 
parent conflict between the War Department and the State De- 
partment of the United States with regard to the Siberian ven- 
ture." 2 He says further that the General was a "self-reliant, edu- 
cated and highly trained soldier, endowed with common sense 
and self-effacing loyalty, the two qualities which would be most 
needed to meet the many difficulties I could forsee. Now that this 
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strange adventure is over, I am more than ever satisfied with the 
choice of the American Commander. A temperamental, rash, or 
erratic officer in command of the American forces in Siberia 
might well have created situations demanding impossible military 
exertions on the part of the Allies, and particularly of the United 
States, and involved our country in complications of a most unfor- 
tunate kind.' 3 

In addition to this, General Graves was keenly aware of the 
outrages committed in the struggle and highly disapproved of 
them. He could not understand the callous disregard of human life 
that was common in the Orient or the savagery that has been 
shown so markedly in World War II. Since he was operating be- 
hind the White lines, so to speak, it gave him an ardent dislike 
for the misdeeds of the White commanders and he had less op- 
portunity to see by personal observation the atrocities which in 
turn called out and intensified the passions of the Whites. 

Thus the strength and the limitations of General Graves played 
an important role in the fate of the expedition. His character and 
his ideas stood out in every movement and gave the expedition a 
very definite stamp. 

At the same time he worked with tireless energy not only on 
procuring the necessary men but in arranging for the service of 
supply. Not satisfied with the normal process whereby he would 
requisition the articles and munitions necessary through the Quar- 
termaster General in Washington, he secured special permission 
to get them through the Quartermaster in San Francisco. This 
obviated the necessity of having his orders pass through Washing- 
ton, where every one was concerned with the equipment of the 
American forces in France and greatly facilitated the sending of 
arms, food, clothing, etc. across the Pacific Ocean. Weeks were 
saved by this arrangement and at no time were there any serious 
interruptions. On August 3, at the same time when the orders 
were published, the War Department ordered the Commanding 
General of the Philippines to send by the first available United 
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States transport to Vladivostok the 27th and 3ist Infantry Re- 
giments, a field hospital, an ambulance company, and Company 
D, 53rd Telegraph Battalion, including clothing for winter service. 
On Augu'st 6, these orders were made more specific and in addi- 
tion to the two infantry regiments there were sent Evacuation 
Hospital 17, Medical Supply Depot 7, two sections of Bakery 
Company 391, a veterinary field unit and a headquarters detach- 
ment. On August 7, the 27th Infantry under Colonel Henry D. 
Styer sailed from Manila for Vladivostok where it arrived on 
August 15-16. The 3ist Infantry sailed on August 12 under Colo- 
nel Frederic H. Sargent and arrived on August 21. This force 
consisted of 91 officers and 2692 men. 4 

In the meanwhile on the same day the 8th Division at Camp 
Fremont was ordered to prepare a selected force for service in 
Siberia, some five thousand in number. "The men should be 
strong, hardy, fit for service intended, and should represent all 
parts of the United States; it being desired that they should not 
contain a large proportion of men from the Pacific Coast States." 5 
By the time that General Graves had returned from Kansas City, 
Brigadier General J* D. Leitch, whom he had left in command 
had nearly all preparations completed and on August 1 1, General 
Graves reported to Washington that he was ready to sail. On 
August 14, the expedition was ready and that day the General 
with 43 officers and 1888 men set out. This group arrived at 
Vladivostok on September 2. Other groups of auxiliary units ar- 
rived from Manila and still more from the United States so that 
on September 29, the total force had been gathered in Siberia and 
now numbered 253 officers and 8699 enlisted men. This was the 
total size of the expeditionary force, although later some individual 
replacements were received. It is to be noted that there were no 
artillery units included and the force was not equal to a normal 
division. 

The voyage to Siberia was uneventful. At the start the Thomas, 
on which General Graves was sailing, was escorted by the old bat- 
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deship Oregon and the gunboat Vicksburg. The Thomas was slow 
but they were slower and the same day General Graves decided 
to dispense with an escort and ordered his transport to make full 
speed to Vladivostok. 

When he arrived on September 2, he found conditions very 
different from what he had expected. He said himself "I have 
often thought it unfortunate that I did not know more of the con- 
ditions in Siberia than I did when I was pitch-forked into the 
melee at Vladivostok. At other times I have thought that ignor- 
ance was not only bliss in such a situation, but was advisable." 6 
He knew nothing of the situation and as he said, he had no pre- 
judice against any of the Russian factions. 

He was disagreeably and strangely impressed by the fact that 
there were no quarantine officials or custom inspectors. All of 
those formalities which existed in normal and even warring gov- 
ernments were lacking, for there was no generally accepted govern- 
ment in Vladivostok. The city was crowded with refugees and with 
a mixed variety of foreign and Russian troops. There was a purely 
nominal Russian government but the controlling interest in the 
city was that of the Czechoslovaks! who were interested in the ex- 
ercise of power and not in the carrying out of international for- 
malities. 

He first had a long conference with Admiral Knight who was 
on the*Brooklyn in the harbor and had been there for over six 
months, since the situation in the city had become menacing. 
From him General Graves was able to learn something of the rise 
and change of political factions and could assure himself of the 
intense opposition that existed among all groups. 

The city was overcrowded, but Colonel Styer who was in charge 
prior to the arrival of General Graves had succeeded in securing, 
for American Headquarters a building which had been owned 
prior to the war by a German company. Its title was now nom- 
inally in the names of some Russians who wanted for it a rent of 

$8>ooo but were willing to rent it to the Americans for a mere 

i 
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$6,000. On investigation, it was discovered that under Russian 
law the maximum rent allowable would be $750 a month and the 
Mayor of Vladivostok urged General Graves not to pay more. 

Colonel Styer had also secured the rent of some buildings owned 
by the Trans-Siberian Railroad about three miles from head- 
quarters to serve as barracks and it was possible to fix them up 
with some degree of comfort* Again there came the question of 
payment and General Horvath who had by this time in coopera- 
tion with the Omsk regime established himself as governor frankly 
insisted upon rent for these buildings. He was very frank in saying 
that it was only from the Americans that the Russians could se- 
cure any real money. General Graves refused and referred the 
matter to Washington, where he was overruled and instructed to 
pay some $6,000 a month for them. 

He found also that there had already been a complete misunder- 
standing of his instructions even before his arrival with them. On 
August 1 8 two companies of the 27th Infantry had landed and 
gone directly to guard the railroad between Vladivostok and NI- 
kolsk-Ussurisky.On the very next day these troops were attacked 
by Chinese "bandits" but repelled them without loss. The rest of 
the regiment remained in the seaport These companies were soon 
replaced by a battalion of the 3ist Infantry and lie 27th Infantry 
under command of Lt. Colonel Charles H. Morrow proceeded, 
while Colonel Styer organized the headquarters, to join in an at- 
tack on Khabarovsk. 

This had been organized under what to General Graves were 
unusual and improper circumstances. On his arrival Colonel 
Styer had called upon the Japanese commander, General Oi, to 
ask for suggestions as to the best method of procedure. General Oi, 
assuring him that General Otani, his superior and the senior 
officer in the area, had been asked by the American Government 
to act as allied commander, suggested that he wait for Otani. 
When he appeared, he issued the following order: 

"I have the honour to inform you that I have been appointed 
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Commander of the Japanese Army at Vladivostok, by His Ma- 
jesty, the Emperor of Japan, and that I am entrusted, unani- 
mously, by the Allied Powers, with the command of their Armies 
in the Russian Territory of the Far East. 

"The cooperation and friendship between our Armies will easily 
permit, from the point of view of their command, of rapidity of 
action and of success without any difficulty. I hope, with all my 
heart, that our Annies will work together for the common aim." 
(signed) General Otrani 
Commander-in-chief of Allied Armies. 9 ' 7 
The orders of Colonel Styer had given no hint of such an 
arrangement. He cabled to Washington about it but the reply 
which he received merely referred him to the arrival of General 
Graves and left him without a definite answer. This was a puzz- 
ling situation which was never cleared up by General Graves, 
although after his arrival he explained to General Otrani that 
there was no such idea in Washington and the matter dropped. 

However, a few days later, the syth Infantry joined the Japa- 
nese in the attack on Khabarovsk which was now to become their 
headquarters and a little later two companies joined with a force 
of Japanese in marching on Blagoveshchensk. By September 20, 
this too had fallen and the expedition netted a large number of 
Bolshevik and Austro-German-Hungarian prisoners who were in 
arms. These were the only really concerted battles during the 
campaign. In both cases the American forces formed but a small 
part of the expedition and the bulk of the fighting was done by the 
Japanese and the Czechs. The Americans had served as flank 
guards and had little direct opportunity to see the main course 
of the battle. Various circumstances led the American intelligence 
officers to conclude that the fighting was not so severe as had been 
claimed by the Japanese, 

These were the only joint operations in which the Americans 
participated. General Graves had accepted the statement that the 
joovemct was directed against the Bolsheviks and German pris- 
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oners of war and this seemed to be well within the scope of his 
directive. At the same time he made it clear that Otani was not 
Allied Commander-in-Chief, even though he was the senior of- 
ficer, because his own instructions were that the American forces 
would remain as an independent unit 

The Japanese seemed to accept this with equanimity but it was 
the first rift in General Graves' hopes that there would be easily 
achieved a common policy in accordance with the lines of his 
directive. That was never to be brought about. 

He had had another surprise on his first conversation with Ad- 
miral Knight and the American Consul Caldwell. They told him 
of the efforts of Colonel Emerson of the American Russian Rail- 
way Service Corps to make his way from Vladivostok to Vologda 
before the uprising of the Czechs. Both the Admiral and the 
Consul had advised him to make his own arrangements, because 
they had instructions not to meet or have dealing with the Bol- 
shevik regime. This was very possibly in line with the State De- 
partment policy mentioned previously but it seemed strange to 
General Graves who interpreted his instructions to mean that the 
Bolsheviks were also a Russian faction and he could not under- 
stand the attitude of the State Department representatives. 

This was but the first step in the education of the Americans. 
They were in Siberia, General Graves had decided to obey his 
instructions literally but he had already made the disagreeable 
discovery that the representatives of the State Department were 
not interpreting them in the way in which he did and it was in- 
comprehensible to him. From this point on, the struggle grew 
steadily more complicated. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

The Autumn and Winter 0/1918 



From the time when General Graves arrived early in September 
he was busied with the complicated task of setting up the head- 
quarters of the American forces and with familiarizing himself 
with the situation as it had developed and was developing. Yet 
with almost every day new complications seemed to develop out- 
side of the actual work of guarding the Trans-Siberian railroad. 

This guard duty was one of the chief reasons why the American 
troops had been sent to Siberia. Some of the men had been as- 
signed to it even before the arrival of General Graves. Now the 
American sectors were definitely mapped out and American units 
took their place along with those of the other nations concerned, 
especially the Japanese. After various shifts and tours of inspection, 
General Graves assigned the 3ist Infantry with the exception of 
certain companies to the area of Vladivostok, where there were 
still enormous quantities of military and other stores* Company B 
of this regiment was stationed at Harbin, strange to say on terri- 
tory that was in China. Companies F and G were located at 
Spasskoye, Company L at Razdolnoye and Company M at the 
Suchan mine. The ayth Infantry was located at Khabarovsk with 
the ist Battalion at Spasskoye and one platoon at Ussuri, while - 
Company E took charge of a prisoner of war camp in the neigh- 
borhood of Khabarovsk. 

Originally at the inspiration of the Japanese small units of the 
had been moved still further to the west along the line to- 
-ward Blagoveshchensk but when he made a tour of inspection in 
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October, General Graves withdrew these small detachments which 
were scarcely in sufficient force to accomplish anything either for 
attack or defense or for thd care of the railroad. He became con- 
vinced that the scattering of the American forces was designed to 
remove any impression that they were present anywhere in 
numbers and that, if each detachment were accompanied by a 
larger number of Japanese, the latter would be able to send into 
Siberia much larger forces of men and in fact in his reports to 
Washington, he set the number of Japanese in Siberia at 60,000. 
It later appeared that they were actually 72,000 despite the under- 
standings that the Japanese and American contingents would be 
roughly equal. 

It will be at once seen that the Americans were posted at 
Vladivostok and along the railroad fine from Khabarovsk to the 
port city with other units along a branch line to Suchan and an- 
other at Harbin. These positions the Americans were to hold 
throughout the winter. 

On the whole the winter passed quietly. For the most part the 
men stationed outside of Vladivostok were quartered in freight 
cars which had been taken from their wheels and placed on the 
ground. These were usually well-constructed and despite the cold 
of the Siberian winter, they could be kept reasonably warm. The 
service was not particularly arduous and in the beginning, there 
were few questions of Soviet bands moving on the railroad. Even 
the operations of the so-called bandits were not extensive during 
the winter and there were good reasons to hope that order could 
be restored without too much trouble. 

The chief place of anxiety was the Suchan mines. Located 
about 75 miles from Vladivostok on a branch line, these mines 
furnished much of the coal for Vladivostok and the entire Mari- 
time Province. As might be expected, Bolshevism had taken a 
firm foothold here. The mines had early Been closed and the man- 
ager expelled. Now in the interests of the entire province, it was 
decided to try to reopen them. The old manager returned under 
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Allied protection and he was advised to pursue as neutral a course 
as possible. Again it was uncertain just how he understood this. 
He was well familiar with the natural trouble-makers at the mine 
and all of his efforts to eliminate these men were of course inter- 
preted as efforts to restore the Tsarist system and discipline. Still 
even under these conditions for some months relative order pre- 
vailed. 

However, as the troops settled down for a tour of guard duty 
along the railroad and at Vladivostok, the political horizon be- 
came more and more stormy. It no longer seemed as rosy as it did 
in the first weeks after the Czechoslovak uprising began and the 
Czechs and White Russians had acquired the entire control of the 
Trans-Siberian which had been completed by the capture of 
Blagovoeshchensk. 

Complications developed in various ways. There was first the 
question of definitely Bolshevik bands. When the Soviets lost con- 
trol of the cities along the route of the Trans-Siberian, the more 
fanatic leaders retired with a nucleus of their followers to relatively 
isolated localities north and south of the railroad. They passed the 
winter in isolated communities from which they could sally forth 
and requisition and kill the peaceful population living on solitary 
farms. The vast territory of Siberia outside of the settled area 
along the railroad was admirably suited for such operations. These 
bands were often small in number and their opponents in Vladi- 
vostok and west of Lake Baikal were easily able to persuade the 
foreign missions that they were the ordinary Siberian criminals, 
for it must never be forgotten that in addition to the political ex- 
iles, the Tsars had deported to Siberia to the mines and forests 
more than 100,000 definite criminals, men who would have been 
regarded as criminals in any state organization. A large part of 
these had of course returned to European Russia in the early days 
of the Provisional Government. Many had not but resumed their 
occupation in Siberia* These desperados had furnished good mat- 
erial for the violent policy of the Bolsheviks. They were often men 
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of real ability but thoroughly brutal and brutalized by life. They 
were thus ideally suited for maintaining the standards of the 
Bolsheviks and without worrying about ideological principles and 
often knowing little of Marxism, they were only too ready to seize 
the opportunity for plunder. They helped the spreading of the 
notion that all Bolsheviks were criminals and terrified the peace- 
ful population to their hearts 5 content. The majority of these men 
were operating west of Lake Baikal. Their small bands hid during 
the winter, only to reappear in the following spring, but almost 
all of the later Bolshevik leaders in Siberia, both east and west, had 
organized the nucleus of their followers before the end of 1918. 

The Czechs offered a problem of a different kind. Their going 
into action had been caused by the Bolshevik refusal to allow them 
to proceed peacefully to Vladivostok. Once the Soviet rule in Si- 
beria had been overthrown, the idea of the revival of an Eastern 
front was again brought to the fore and their belief that the Ger- 
man and Austrian prisoners were playing a predominant role 
demanded the complete ending of Bolshevik power both in 
European Russia and Siberia. President Masaryk accordingly had 
offered the services of these troops to the Allies and General 
Maurice Janin who had been assigned by the French to command 
the Czechoslovak troops in France was now despatched to head 
them in Siberia, for this was the main army of the newly recog- 
nized Czechoslovak government. After visits in Washington, he 
reached Siberia in November about the time of the signing of the 
armistice. 

In the meanwhile, the Czech units had turned again to the 
west and in August, in connection with the troops of Colonel 
Kappel from Samara had captured Kazan and had pushed from 
there to the northwest. This was an important move, for it trans- 
ferred into the hands of the White Russians the enormous tsarist 
gold reserve which amounted to several hundred million dollars 
and had been moved to Kazan for safe-keeping in the early days 
of World War I. This sum was recovered almost intact and it 
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remained in the hands of some Russian detachment from that pe- 
riod until the end of the struggle in 1920. 

Unfortunately it very soon became evident that many of the 
old Russian officers were far more interested in the oversowing 
of Bolshevism than in taking part in the attempt to bring it about. 
Officers of high rank were abundantly conscious of their own 
dignity and importance and declined actual field service in com- 
mands lower than they had held under the imperial regime. The 
task of securing proper forces of privates and non-commissioned 
officers was too great and all the Russian headquarters became 
overcrowded with generals and colonels waiting for units to be 
formed and placed under their command. Besides there was still 
no cooperation between the fifteen or twenty Russian adminis- 
trations that had been set up. 

At the same time the story spread that the Allies were going to 
send large forces to Russia to reopen the Eastern front against 
Germany. No one seemed to know who was responsible for this 
rumor. It was apparently started by some loose talk from some of 
the Allied representatives in Russia and under the strength of it 
the Czechoslovak Legions willingly moved west. Now with the 
arrival of the Americans and the Japanese, it became clear that 
this promised aid was not forthcoming. 

General Graves saw some of the Czech leaders and as early as 
September 9, he received an appeal from tHe aide of General 
Gajda to come to the support of the Czechs. He made plain his 
opposition to this and he received confirmation of his views in 
a telegram from Washington that the American troops should not 
go west of Lake Baikal. 

This and several similar episodes discouraged the Czechs and 
^vhen they were forced out of Kazan and then driven back to Sa- 
mara and from there to Ufa, the majority of the Czechoslovak 
regiments decided to stop their active participation in the fight- 
ing and claim their rights as part of the railroad guards. This of 
course led to increased ill will between the Czechs and the White 
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Russian officers. The latter began to accuse the Czechs of all 
kinds of crimes, treason, cowardice, Bolshevik sympathies, etc. 

In the meanwhile the Czechs showed their sympathies with the 
Social Revolutionists in the Samara and later the Ufa govern- 
ments and they exerted themselves to see that the Social Revolu- 
tionists retained a majority in the future Pan-Russian government, 
toward which negotiations were pending. The members of the 
Czechoslovak National Committee in Russia took an active part 
in this undertaking. They apparently did not understand the re- 
lations between the governments of Samara-Ufa, Tomsk and 
Omsk and like the other Allied representatives did not even try 
to see the value of a regional establishment. 

Finally all these manoeuvers succeeded and on November 5, 
the Siberian government and the other groups voted themselves 
out of office in behalf of a Directorate presided over by the Social 
Revolutionist Avksentyev. In its composition of five, there was one 
army man, General Boldyrev. This appointed a cabinet in which 
Admiral Alexander V. Kolchak was Minister of War. 

Admiral Kolchak was then 45 years old. He was a man of high 
repute and one of Russia's most distinguished naval officers. As 
commander of the Black Sea fleet at the opening of the Revolu- 
tion, he had striven to maintain discipline and when the disorderly 
elements of the Revolution triumphed he had thrown his sword 
into the sea rather than surrender it to the leaders of the mob. He 
had already endeavored to persuade Kerensky to take active 
measures to strengthen the military and naval position of the Pro- 
visional Government and of course without effect. Then he ac- 
cepted a mission to Great Britain and America and returned to the 
Far East, where he had a position with General Horvath in Man- 
churia. 

Kolchak had never taken any active interest in politics. He was 
a man of high principles, of quick temper, and apparently all too 
ready to listen to the advice of real or supposed friends. A sincere 
Russian patriot, and perhaps more disinterested personally than 
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any of the other higher officers, he was apt to be bound easily by 
official red tape and conventions. Yet he had already won the 
approval of General Knox, the head of the English mission to 
Russia, and of many of the Allied representatives. 

Once he had become Minister of War in the cabinet subordi- 
nate to the Omsk Directorate, he found himself confronted with 
the same dilemmas that had driven the Provisional Government 
to its doom. Words, words, words. There was doubt as to the re- 
lations between the Directorate and the Cabinet. There was the 
constant uproar that any officer who pleaded for military effi- 
ciency was of necessity a tsarist and a monarchist. It made little 
difference whether this was true or not but the Directorate with 
all of its pretensions distrusted any one who was not a Social 
Revolutionist. It distrusted the men who had been in the Siberian 
Duma even though it was Social Revolutionist, because it did not 
pay sufficient lip service to the idea of a unified Russia. It refused 
to solve any of the major land problems, because those problems 
lay in the jurisdiction of the Constituent Assembly which would 
resume its sessions as soon as the Bolsheviks had been overthrown. 

In other words with the Bolshevik Army pressing east from the 
Volga, the Directorate found it necessary to talk, to orate, to 
postpone decisions, and to indulge in suspicions of the men on the 
fighting front. It soon became impossible to find out which officers 
were sincere and which were more or less tsarists and adventurers. 
Irritated by this, the military class as a whole began to urge the 
overthrowing of the Directorate and the establishment of a single 
head of the state. 

This movement was not unsupported by General Knox and by 
Colonel John Ward, a member of Parliament of the British Labor 
Party who was in command of the British contingent in Siberia 
and who had proceeded to Omsk with part of his force for some 
public ceremonies. On the way the car of Kolchak was attached 
to Ward's train because of the shortage of engines. On November 
17, the train of General Boldyrev, the only military member of the 
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Directorate approached the train on which Kolchak was travel- 
ling. The two Russians had a long interview. 

That same night a group of officers and Cossacks at Omsk 
seized three members of the Directorate. There was a rumor that 
the officers intend to shoot them but if so they were saved by the 
arrival of Ward and Kolchak. Ward in particular took pains to 
give the Russians strong lectures on the English conception of 
democracy and the need of loyal co-operation by all parties. 

Then came the question of what was to come next. With the 
Directorate out of the way in one of those coups d'etats which so 
marked this perio'd, the way seemed open for the restoration of 
the preceding situation. This solution was not accepted. Instead of 
treating the agreement which formed the All-Russian government 
as null and void, the Cabinet now assumed power and elected 
Admiral Kolchak as Supreme Regent of the state. In a sense the 
military had triumphed but it was a costly victory. 

The appointment of Kolchak as Supreme Regent on November 
19, 1918 marked a definite break between the military on the one 
side and the Social Revolutionists and politicians on the other. It 
separated those men who placed Russia first and those who placed 
first the ideas of the Revolution. Chernov and a number of the 
leading Social Revolutionists of the Constituent Assembly now 
made their way to Moscow and submitted to the Bolsheviks as the 
only means of saving the Revolution. This in turn cast discredit 
on the Social Revolutionists all through Siberia and renewed the 
accusations against them. It brought into the Siberian limelight 
new Russian officers as General Ivanov-Rinov who through Social 
Revolutionist influence replaced the more moderate group and 
threw the Kolchak regime into steadily more reactionary hands. 

It increased the antagonism with the Czechoslovaks, who now 
completely withdrew from all functioning except as railroad 
guards, while the Czechoslovak National Council in Russia de- 
clared openly against Kolchak. However cables from President 
Masaryk and the arrival of General Stef anik who came with Gen- 
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eral Janin and was one of the outstanding figures in the Czech- 
oslovak movement succeeded in nullifying their power and in- 
fluence among the Czechoslovaks and restored at least the sem- 
blance of agreement 

On the other hand, the new Kolchak regime was permeated 
like the Directorate with the spirit of Russian unity. They would 
hear nothing of the old Siberian Duma or of any kind of localism* 
They saw in them merely the disintegration of Russia and a form 
of local Bolshevism and they abandoned for good and all any 
idea of developing an even temporarily independent base in Si- 
beria as part of a Russian Federation. At the same time in order 
to pay at least lip service to democracy, they declined to consider 
any of the fundamental problems of the land, the zemstvos or 
other organizations. They believed that all this could be settled 
after victory and the calling of a new Constituent Assembly. They 
rightly saw that the old one had long since ceased to be represent- 
ative of anything except a mass of orating politicians. In the mean- 
time during the period of the war they determined to enforce as 
many of the old tsarist laws as they could. 

Kolchak was soon recognized by the White armies fighting 
under General Denikin in European Russia. They adopted the 
same policy and as they advanced into Ukraine, they suppressed 
all Ukrainian newspapers, attempted to restore the land to the 
original owners, and to encourage the same atmosphere as did the 
supporters of Kolchak in Siberia. 

Admiral Kolchak felt very strongly the implications of his own 
position. Russia was in his mind still a great power and*he as- 
serted in his own person all the attributes of sovereignty. Just as 
the Bolsheviks had motivated their hounding of the Czechs by the 
theory that it was an insult to Russia for a foreign army to move 
on Russian soil, so now Kolchak began to ignore the advice of 
any of the foreign missions on the ground that Russia had again 
a real government He was aided in this by the steady antagonism 
between General Knox, representing the British, and General 
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Janin as a French officer loaned to command the Czechoslovaks 
and claiming to be the leader of the Allied armies west of Lake 
Baikal. 

He was finally persuaded to give Janin a title as Commander- 
in-Chief of the field armies but this was given grudgingly. At the 
same time he appointed General Gajda, whose relations with the 
other Czechoslovaks were not of the best, commander of the north- 
ern front of his troops in the hope that they might be able to 
establish contact during the winter with the Allies at Archangel 
and Muraiask. 

Kolchak had won the respect of most of the Allied missions, 
even though they disagreed with many of his associates. All those 
forces which had dreamed of an eastern front and were opposed 
to the principles of Bolshevism accepted him on his own assurances 
and worked for a speedy victory and the reestablishment of order. 
They were willing to give him the benefit of the doubt in the be- 
lief that with the restoration of peace it might be possible to 
salvage the real achievements of the Revolution but for this a 
speedy victory was necessary. That meant new armies; it meant the 
securing of enough men to furnish positions for the officers around 
Kolchak and against the advice of many, even of the Russians, he 
resorted to the drafting of men, again with unpleasant results. 

It can be well imagined that all this chaos and confusion, these 
charges and counter-charges still more confused the area east of 
Lake Baikal where there were Japanese detachments in. most of 
the important cities and where the Japanese were playing then- 
own Asiatic policy. The storm center here was Chita, which was 
held by Semenov with a mixed force of Russians, Buryats and 
Mongols with a liberal amount of Japanese advisers. Chita, the 
capital of the Trans-Baikal area was directly on the Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railroad and Semenov was in an admirable position to in- 
terrupt communications and transportation between Omsk and 
Vladivostok at any time. He declined to accept wholeheartedly 
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the power of Kolchak. Whether this was due to Japanese influence 
or to the personal temper of Semenov is still doubtful. 

We have seen Semenov many times in action. Colonel Ward 
said of him; He is "a man of medium height, with a square, 
broad shoulders, an enormous head, the size of which is greatly en- 
hanced by the flat, Mongol face, from which gleam two clear 
brilliant eyes that rather belong to an animal than a man. The 
whole pose of the man is at first suspicious, alert, determined, like 
a tiger ready to spring, to rend and tear, but in response the change 
is remarkable and with a quiet smile upon the brown face the 
body relaxes. Colonel Semenov is a very pleasant personality." 1 A 
German who knew him well described him as an able man, who 
could imagine himself Genghis Khan but never a division com- 
mander. When we add to this that he was perfectly ruthless, in- 
different to human suffering and gave vent to his feelings and 
desires for vengeance at the slightest provocation, we can see why 
he became a terror to the entire region. At the head of his mixed 
forces, he scoured the country, requisitioning right and left and 
killing all of his real or supposed antagonists and was a perfect 
target for all of those forces which could be rallied to oppose 
Kolchak. 

He had nominally under his command a series of other self-ap- 
pointed Ataman and Cossack leaders as Kalmykov from the Us- 
suri area with headquarters at Khabarovsk, each of whom with 
their oriental connections tried to exceed him in savagery and zeal. 
It is very doubtful if these men had any vision of a future Russia 
as distinct from the territory of a medieval barbaric Asiatic con- 
queror and their pet aversions were the Jews and the wealthy Si- 
berian farmers and tradesmen who had migrated at some time 
into the Buryat lands and had settled down and prospered. They 
were as hostile to these as were the Bolsheviks themselves. 

East of the Trans-Baikal was the maritime province with Vla- 
divostok and its large force of Americans and Japanese. The pos- 
session of this was vital to Kolchai. It was child's play for him 
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to force out the government set up there by the Siberian Duma 
and substitute his own appointee Ivanov-Rinov who had as we 
have seen, been forced upon Kolchak by the Directorate. Thor- 
oughly unsuitable for the post, he was perhaps brought under 
Japanese influence but like his chief, he was conscious of the in- 
sult to Russia by the presence of Allied troops on whom he was in 
j>art dependent. 

tinder such conditions General Graves became more and more 
convinced that he had read his instructions correctly. As he under- 
stood his mission, there was no question of taking sides in the 
never-ending disputes between the Russian factions. There was no 
longer any question of backing up the Czechs. There was no doubt 
that the signing of the armistice had removed any danger of Ger- 
man interference. He realized that the stories of the armed Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian prisoners had been exaggerated. He 
was offended by the methods of the Russian military men and 
irked by the efforts of both General Knox and General Janin to 
involve the Americans in the struggle. He was well aware of the 
Japanese intrigues. 

He therefore set himself to the two tasks which he had accepted, 
the protection of the Trans-Siberian and the guarding of the mili- 
tary and other stores in and around Vladivostok. BotE of these 
missions involved him in endless conflict. 

American troops were posted along the Trans-Siberian to the 
east and south of Khabarovsk. At the same time the Japanese 
directly or through their satellite Russian commanders held and 
were responsible for the maintenance of order in the cities. They 
were directly supporting men whom he regarded as vicious types 
of criminals. 

One of the worst of these was Kalmykov who in the spring of 
1918 had secured election at Ataman of the Ussuri Cossacks* 
Graves regarded him as criminally insane. Kalmykov with his 
"bands roamed around the country and made it his boast that he 
'killed Bolshevik prisoners with his own hand and that he never 
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used the same methods of torture or of execution twice. A violent 
sadist, Kalmykov like Semenov had the support of some of the 
oriental elements of the population and was violently hostile to 
the Czechs and the Americans. On one occasion for a fancied in- 
sult he arrested an American officer and an enlisted man and 
while he released the officer, he had the enlisted man almost flog- 
ged to death. 

His fury against his own men as well as against the so-called 
Bolsheviks increased to the point where on December 28, some of 
them appealed to the Headquarters of the 27th Infantry to ask 
for help in getting away from Khabarovsk. The Japanese heard of 
this and came to his assistance and searched the city. 

The situation smouldered and on the nights of January 27 and 
28, 1919 about 700 of his men deserted. About 400 of these with 
4 guns and 3 machine guns came to the American Headquarters 
and surrendered. They declared that if the Americans would not 
protect them, they would fight it out with Kalmykov and his as- 
sociates. Colonel Styer disarmed and interned them and then 
there began a long series of diplomatic negotiations partly at 
Khabarovk and partly at Vladivostok. 

General Graves refused to allow them to be turned over to any 
Kolchak representative on the excuse that they would be returned 
to Kalmykov for execution. He expressed his willingness to have 
any of them tried under Russian law for any previous offenses 
but he insisted that he should be given an abstract of the testimony 
that would be brought against them. He rejected a proposal that 
they be kept under joint American and Japanese guard, on the 
ground that he could not cooperate with the Japanese in any sup- 
port for one side or the other. 

His whole course of action was based upon the hypothesis that 
his instructions forbade him to recognize any Russian government 
or army as entitled to exercise jurisdiction. For him the mutineers 
>vere merely a body of men who had been disarmed to escape 
bloodshed. They were guilty of no crime aud were at liberty to 
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go wherever they wished, subject only to responsible protection 
against the vengeance of Kalmykov who was falsely claiming to be 
a Russian authority and who was not recognized by the United 
States. 

In his dealings with the Japanese, he tried to prove that the 
Kalmykov forces were in Japanese pay and to use the opportunity 
to show conclusively that by equipping Kalmykov and his men, the 
Japanese were violating both the letter and the spirit of the under- 
standing arrived at between Washington and Tokyo at the 
moment when troops were landed in Siberia. A compromise was 
finally reached whereby the Japanese signed a receipt for the 
horses, arms and munitions brought in by the deserters as Japan- 
ese government property and this was duly forwarded to Wash- 
ington. Interest shifted away from the men and in small parties 
they were allowed to go free and make their way wherever they 
would. 

In view of the circumstances, there can be no doubt that Gen- 
eral Graves acted in a technically legal and also a humane way. 
He did not want to expose the men to the general ferocity of 
Kalmykov and the other leaders, for they would probably have 
incurred certain execution. At the same time his actions were in 
the long run a severe blow at the efforts to establish any form of 
a Russian government. It served notice on all factions that he did 
not regard any portion of the various administrations as entitled to 
any degree of recognition and as such it was more of a blow 
against Kolchak and his associates than it was a positive assistance 
to any one except the unfortunate victims. 

Later it is true that the entire Ussuri Cossack organization re- 
pudiated Kalmykov and elected another Ataman but Kalmykov 
retained his own personal followers and with them, using Kha- 
barovsk as a base, he terrorized the surrounding countryside. 
* The same principle dominated the policy of General Graves 
in his dealings with the British and French in connection with the 
stores at Vladivostok. It was perfectly evident that if any support 
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even before the armistice was to be given to anti-Bolshevik move- 
ments, it would have to take the form of munitions of war. There 
was a large supply of these in the port of Vladivostok and piled in 
disorder over the neighboring hills where they could be abstracted 
by any one who wished. 

General Graves at once came to the conclusion that these should 
be carefully inventoried and sealed and that they should remain 
intact until peace was restored. This would at once deprive the 
Omsk government either before or after the accession of Kolchak 
of any possibility of receiving arms. It would not have interfered 
with those leaders whom he especially detested for being in the 
pay of Japan. Both Semenov and Kalmykov and any other bands 
that were friendly to Japan could easily procure the necessary 
supplies from there. They would be transported under Japanese 
protection to the proper place either by the Trans-Siberian along 
the Chinese Eastern or in case of necessity they could be landed at 
such Japanese controlled ports as Dairen and moved on what were 
really Japanese railroads to their destination. 

General Knox realized this. He was vitally interested in the 
success of the Omsk government and he quietly vetoed all the 
plans of General Graves. He definitely put in the claim that the 
supplies were of British origin or paid for with money advanced 
to Russia by Great Britain. This was a difficult argument to get 
around. General Graves was morally certain that the United 
States had supplied much of this material but he was not able to 
secure positive proof. The Americans were therefore left to guard 
a constantly shrinking cache amid the growing dislike of all of the 
contesting parties. 

It apparently never entered General Graves' head that this 
cutting off of supplies could only force the White leaders into the 
arms of Japan. It gave rise to repeated rumors that he was him- 
self sympathetic with the Bolsheviks, the more so as he was able 
to maintain friendly relations with such a known Communist as 
Knisnoshchekov, one of the Soviet leaders. Krasnoshchekov had 
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been born in Russia and under the name of Tobelson he had be- 
come a lawyer in Chicago. He spoke English perfectly and when 
shortly before the arrival of General Graves, Colonel Emerson of 
the Russian Railway Corps tried to get through to Vologda to 
Ambassador Francis, and had commented on the fact that the re- 
presentative whom he had to see spoke English, Krasnoshchekov 
had answered: "It is going some to change from a bum lawyer 
in Chicago to a Commissar of the Soviets in Eastern Siberia in two 
months." 

At the same time the commercial classes in Vladivostok as dis- 
tinguished from the military and the representatives of the zem- 
stvos, and the Siberian Social Revolutionists, all repudiated the 
charges of Bolshevism levelled at them by the Kolchak officials 
and filled the ears of the Americans with protests against the re- 
vival of monarchical institutions, military discipline, and the wear- 
ing of epaulets by the army officers. 

The early fall and winter therefore saw the beginnings of the 
controversies in which the Americans were compelled to take a 
part. It forced General Graves to become aware that any action 
of his or lack of action was itself an interference in the internal 
affairs of Russia. He realized this but he felt himself bound by 
his instructions and despite growing ill feelings, he continued 
along the course to which he felt that he was committed. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 
The Inter-Allied Railroad Commission 



It was not the least of the paradoxes in the Siberian situation 
that at the very moment when the United States and to a lesser 
degree all the powers concerned were talking of the welfare of the 
Russian people and of Russia as a whole, there was not only no 
single voice for Russia but no single person among the Allied per- 
sonnel in Russia who had the right or the information to speak of 
Russia as a whole. From the moment when Ambassador Francis 
and his Allied colleagues withdrew from Petrograd to Vologda and 
from there to Archangel, all possibility of harmonizing reports 
from sections of Russia on the ground came to an end. 

Therq had to be of necessity three different centers, each with 
its own range of activity and if relations had been established with 
the Bolsheviks there would have been four* There were the men 
based on Archangel, those in the south of European Russia, and 
those in Siberia. These three groups could only communicate with 
each other through Washington or a European or Asiatic capital. 

The same was true of the Russians. The Directorate and Kol- 
chak asserted their claims to be the government of all Russia. The 
regime in Archangel recognized the Directorate but not Kolchak. 
Denikin in the south, without recognizing the Directorate, had re- 
cognized Kolchak. Still there was no successful liaison either in 
policies or military operations. The Russian Embassies in Wash- 
ington, London and Paris were nominally the accredited organs 
of the vanished Provisional Government and while they endeav- 
ored to maintain contact with the main Russian centers, their 
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contacts were entirely through Allied channels and at times their 
relations with the military commanders were decidedly vague. 

Under such conditions, the role of Ambassador to Russia and 
the responsibilities that would be normally his fell to other diplo- 
mats. Negotiations as to relations with Siberia had to be carried on 
either through the American Ambassador in Tokyo, Roland 
Morris, or through the Ambassador to China. Of these two Mr. 
Morris in Tokyo was the more important in view of the Japanese 
role in the Far East. 

In all this confusion there was no doubt as to the importance 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad for on its fate literally depended 
the fate of Siberia. It was along this road that the Bolsheviks hao 
moved to take over the country. It was along this road that} the 
Czechoslovaks and the anti-Bolshevik Russians had driven them 
back. It was along this road that supplies for both Kolchak and 
Semenov had to move. It was only along this road that the Bol- 
sheviks could hope to return. Their partisan bands, kept away from 
the railroad, were on the whole helpless. They could ravage at 
will the outlying farms but unless they were able to secure the 
use of the railroad, they would remain as bandits and be basically 
helpless. 

That road or rather the series of five roads which comprised it 
was then the key factor. These roads were the Omsk Railroad from 
Chelyabinsk to Novonikolayevsk; the Tomsk railroad from there 
to Innokentovsk with a spur to Tomsk; the Transbaikal Railroad 
to Syutensk; the Amur Railroad to Khabarovsk; and the Ussuri 
Railroad from there to Vladivostok. Closely connected with this 
was the Chinese Eastern. The crucial point was undoubtedly the 
section around Lake Baikal where the existence of a large number 
of tunnels made the road easy to destroy or interrupt. 

The importance of the Trans-Siberian had been early recognized 
and as soon as the American troops had landed, they took over the 
guarding from Vladivostok to Khabarovsk in a somewhat informal 
manner. Now it was decided to regularize this situation. The rail- 
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road was running down under the lack of control. The old system 
of five railroads was playing too great a part and there was un- 
animous agreement that something had to be done. 

The result was the establishment by an agreement in Tokyo of 
an Inter-Allied Railroad Commission which was set up in March, 
1919. The agreement for this which was negotiated by Ambas- 
sador Morris and duly approved by the State Department is a 
very fair-sounding document but it can hardly be interpreted sen- 
sibly and in harmony with General Graves' understanding of his 
aide-memoire. It runs as follows: 

"1. The general supervision of the railways in the zone in which 
the Allied forces are now operating shall be exercised by a special 
Inter-Allied Committee which shall consist of representatives from 
each Allied power, having military forces in Siberia, including 
Russia, and the chairman of which shall be a Russian. 

"2. The following boards shall be created, to be placed under 
the control of the Inter-Allied Committee: 

"3. A Technical Board consisting of railway experts of the 
nations having military forces in Siberia, for the purpose of ad- 
ministering the technical and economic management of all rail- 
ways in the said zone. 

"b) An Allied Military Transportation Board for the purpose 
of coordinating military transportation under instructions of the 
proper military authorities. 

"2. The protection of the railways shall be placed under the 
Allied military forces. At the head of each railway shall remain 
a Russian manager or director with the powers conferred by the 
existing Russian law. 

"3. The Technical Board shall elect a president, to whom shall 
be entrusted the technical operation of railways. In matters of 
such technical operation the president may issue instructions to 
the Russian officials mentioned in the preceding clause. He may 
appoint assistants and inspectors in the service of the board, chosen 
from among the nationals of powers having military forces in 
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Siberia, to be attached to the central office of the board, and 
define their duties. He may assign, if necessary, corps of railway 
experts to more important stations. In his assigning railway 
experts to any of the stations, interests of the respective Allied 
powers in charge of such stations shall be taken into due con- 
sideration. He shall distribute work among the clerical staff of 
the board, whom he may appoint at his discretion. 

"4. The clerical staff of the Inter-Allied Committee shall be 
appointed by the Chairman of the Committee, who shall have the 
right of distributing work among such employees as well as of 
dismissing them. 

"5. The present arrangement shall cease to be operative upon 
the withdrawal of foreign military forces from Siberia, and all the 
foreign railway experts appointed under this arrangement shall 
then be recalled forthwith." 1 

This was a preeminently fair attempt to solve the troublesome 
problem of the railroads but its success was obviously dependent 
upon the existence of a Russian government which in the opinion 
of General Graves he was not to recognize. At first even he did 
not realize to the full the implications of this document. Later he 
could not help thinking that it contained deliberate jokers and he 
speaks with pained surprise and indignation of the fact that it 
handed the effective control of the railroads over to Kolchak. 

It is hard to see how it could be otherwise. The Allies might 
have selected some Russian to represent that country and chosen 
him from among non-partisans, if they could find one. The 
obvious man to appoint was some one connected with the leading 
Russian political organization , and that was the Omsk regime. 
Kolchak responded in the perfectly natural way of appointing 
the Minister of Communications, Ostrugov, to the post. That gave 
him the opportunity to control the entire personnel of the railroad. 

In addition to that, the clause that the railroads were to be 
administered in accordance with existing Russian law was a dis- 
turbing factor. The existing Russian law was of course that passed 
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under the tsarist regime, under which the entire railroad was con- 
trolled from St. Petersburg. It was folly to think that with such 
provisions any changes could be introduced. 

There can be no possible understanding of this agreement 
without the assumption that the representatives of the State De- 
partment with the approval of Washington were considering the 
Kolchak regime as at least a de facto regime in Siberia. That 
being the case, it would have been a simple task for the authori- 
ties to have coordinated the activities of the State Department 
representatives and of General Graves and obviated most of the 
unpleasantness. Yet this was never attempted and to all of his 
inquiries and protests, General Graves received from the War 
Department and General March assurances that he was to con- 
tinue his own policy. 

This was more easily said than done. Once the agreement was 
made, it was necessary to make other plans for guarding the rail- 
road, for there would be no longer the situation whereby both 
American and Japanese troops would be in the same area. It 
was necessary to assign new sectors for occupation. This led to 
some protracted negotiations but finally a new division was made. 

This was put in force in April, 1919. Under this the Americans 
were to occupy 316 miles of track in various sectors, chiefly those 
that no one wanted or were especially troublesome largely for 
technical reasons. Their forces were then disposed as follows: At 
Vladivostok there were 116 officers and 1972 enlisted men, com- 
prising the Headquarters and various administrative and medical 
units and including the Supply Company and the most of the 
Machine Company of the 3ist Infantry, Two companies, F and 
L of the same regiment, were stationed along the road from 
Vladivostok to Nikolsk-Ussurisky, a force of 16 officers and 521 
enlisted men. The rest of the 3ist Infantry, 72 officers and 1860 
men guarded the road from Ugolnaya up to and including the 
Suchan mines. Between Spasskoye and Ussuri, north of Vladi- 
vostok, six companies with detachments of the 27th Infantry 
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including 61 officers and 1648 enlisted men were located. The 
rest of the ayth Infantry under Colonel Charles H. Morrow was 
stationed far to the west between Verkhne-Udinsk and Mysovaya. 
This force 1700 miles away consisted of 65 officers and 12047 
enlisted men. It was located in the neighborhood of Lake! Baikal 
as far west as it could be sent under General Graves' instructions. 
The Czechoslovaks were the main guards west of Lake Baikal, 
The Chinese took over the sections from Ussuri to Guberevo, and 
from Nikolsk-Ussurisky to Manchuria and from Harbin to Chan- 
chun, a distance of 1225 miles. The Japanese controlled the rest, 
some 2500 miles. 2 

It will be noted that the Chinese area included a large part of 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad. The Japanese had claimed the 
right under their agreements with China to join in this. The 
Chinese were supported by General Graves in their opposition but 
while they succeeded in their ostensible purpose, the Japanese 
took advantage of other agreements to lay and protect a telegraph 
line along the line of the Chinese Eastern. 

The Inter-Allied Committee was itself something of a packed 
body. It naturally contained Russian, Japanese, Chinese, Ameri- 
can and Czech representatives, the nations concerned in the guard. 
The British and French declined to take over any sectors but 
their representatives were added. Then for interests of Allied unity, 
Italian and Polish representatives were put on the board. Hence 
it happened that General Graves was always able to secure a 
majority for his position in most of the meetings, where he was 
represented by a Russian-speaking American, Mr. C. H, Smith, 
an American railway man. 

By a special agreement with the Japanese, Mr. Stevens was 
appointed president of the Technical Board and this continued 
the policy of the Provisional Government which had arranged for 
him to come to Russia with the American Russian Railway Corps 
engineers, chiefly from the Great Northern and Union Pacific 
Railroads. 
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There were still other measures adopted by the board or ordered 
by its chairman which presented the Americans with a new 
dilemma. They were ordered to conduct the guard of the rail- 
road in accordance with the orders of the Russian chairman. He 
demanded that no Bolsheviks should be allowed within ten miles 
of the railroad. General Graves declared that this was contrary 
to his instructions and in his appeals to the population in the 
American sectors, he made it clear that the American troops were 
there to guard the railroad and would carry out their duties for 
the interest of the entire population "irrespective of persons, na- 
tionality, religion or politics." 3 This naturally seemed to both the 
representatives of the State Department and the Russian officials, 
a very definite violation of the terms agreed upon at Tokyo and 
administered by Kolchak officials. 

This produced in turn still other complications. The guards 
along the railroad had no way of checking on tfie contents of the 
trains or the identities of the passengers. The railroad was the 
sole source of supplies for Admiral Kolchak. Munitions were 
loaded on the trains freely and the American troops were com- 
pelled to guard these trains in transit through their areas. This 
led to complaints from the anti-Kolchak elements, the Social 
Revolutionists and the Bolsheviks, that the Americans had actively 
interfered on the side of Kolchak. As a result isolated and small 
bands began to attack the trains in transit. This brought on a 
series of skirmishes in which some 36 Americans were killed in 
widely scattered areas. 

A more difficult problem was however presented by Semenov. 
His was the dominating influence along the line of the Amur 
section of the railroad, most of which was guarded by the Japa- 
nese. They quickly adopted the policy of supporting their own 
friends and General Otani defended his position by holding that 
it was their duty to protect the railroad against all malefactors. 
"However, all misunderstandings arising, with regard to the rail- 
way, among Allied troops, including Russian and Allied agents 
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which, by their character, are subject to the decision by corre- 
sponding governments or diplomatic representatives as well as 
small incidents which can be liquidated by Russian authorities 
or military, or incidents of a similar character do not permit of 
Japanese interference." 4 

This position was almost the direct opposite of that taken by 
General Graves but its meaning was clear. All the protests 
launched against Semenov by the various members of the Inter- 
Allied Committee and the Railway Service Corps, could be 
covered by this decision. It gave Semenov and his satellites a 
free hand for interfering with the operation of the railroad, for 
checking supplies going to the Omsk government, for nullifying 
any of the orders of the Technical Board and for embarrassing: 
and humiliating the American Russian Railway Corps. It allowed 
him to steal weapons from trains destined for Kolchak and do 
exactly what he liked throughout the entire Trans-Baikal province. 

The apparent object of the Japanese was to prevent the 
strengthening of the Omsk government. Semenov was on vary- 
ing terms of relationship with Kolchak. He was at first confirmed 
by the Admiral in his control of the province and in his position 
in the White Armies. Then this was revoked. When Semenov 
passed into total rebellion and announced his independence of 
Omsk, Kolchak saw himself obliged to yield and to reinstate him. 
At the same time Semenov declined all invitations to go to Omsk 
or to confer with the Admiral. When it suited his purposes, he 
raised questions as to the relations of the Omsk regime and stayed 
away from all contact with it. 

So marked was this personal ill feeling that every close asso- 
ciate of Kolchak ran personal danger in passing along the rail- 
road through the Japanese-Semenov sector. He never knew when 
he was going through whether he would be seized, imprisoned, 
flogged or executed. It was all as the stormy Buryat decided on 
the spur of the moment. Similarly it was highly impolitic for the 
associates of Semenov to pass into territory under the regime of 
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Kolchak. There was almost a civil war within a civil war raging 
in this area and naturally the Americans in their efforts to remain 
neutral saw themselves being pressed by both sides. 

The signing of the railroad agreement put both General Graves 
and the entire American forces into a still more difficult position. 
From now on it was impossible for the American commander to 
maintain consistently the point of view which he had taken. He 
had had definite proof, as clearly as he had evidence for the 
Japanese connections of Semenov and Kalmykov, that the State 
Department was committed to a different reading of his instruc- 
tions, even if those instructions had not been changed to him. 

It had been previously possible for him to insist that he was 
acting on a rigid interpretation. It had been possible for him to 
accept the theory that the Bolsheviks were a Russian faction and 
nothing more and that theory had become attractive after the 
armistice with Germany. It was obvious now that there was a 
war on, albeit an undeclared one, against the Soviet regime. It 
was obvious that it was time for the American State Department 
and War Department to get together at least on some general 
interpretation. It was not done and tempers all around continued 
to rise. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

The Situation at Vladivostok 



Somehow the winter finally came to an end and the railroad 
agreement was signed. The American troops moved to their new 
positions, while General Graves continued to struggle against a 
stone wall, as he sought to maintain neutrality in his own sense 
and carry out the instructions which he had received. 

In Vladivostok itself conditions were chaotic. The city and the 
entire Pacific coast formed as it were a separate enclave in the 
Kolchak regime. It was cut off by Semenov from the region west 
of Lake Baikal. Kolchak as Supreme Regent was in the unenviable 
position of having his only seaport and his only source of supplies 
isolated by a supposed subordinate who was opposing him at 
every turn. 

As a result the rulers of Vladivostok were for all intents and 
purposes completely independent. It is true that the commandant 
Ivanov-Rinov had been appointed by Kolchak or rather by the 
Directorate but Bs relations to his chief were neither real nor 
vital. He had the task of enforcing Kolchak's orders out of his 
own resources and Vladivostok was in a state of chaos. There 
had been already several governments set up in the past years 
and now it was the firmly considered opinion of the Russian 
military that the Social Revolutionists were definitely Bolshevik 
while in their turn they held that the Kolchak group were as 
definitely tsarist. 

It must also be remembered that up to this period General 
Graves had not been west of Khabarovsk. He had had no direct 
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communication with Omsk and in fact he had avoided any, lest 
he be accused of interfering in Russian affairs. Furthermore, his 
temperament and his interpretation of his instructions blinded 
him to a realization of all the factors involved. Like so many 
Americans of the period and of still later times, he was oblivious 
of the fundamental brutality that was so marked in the character 
of all of the conflicting parties. When he had the opportunity to 
observe, he almost instinctively sought for an excuse for all except 
the Russian officials. This was very natural for the leftist parties 
contained a large number of professional and apparently educated 
men who talked at great length about the peaceful character of 
the Russian peasant and the degree to which he had been op- 
pressed by the tsarist regime. This had been the traditional patter 
of the Provisional Government and even those liberals who were 
the most hostile to Bolshevism could not refrain from attempts at 
excusing them. At the moment the BolsEevik wave seemed to 
have receded with the solitary exception of the Suchan mines. 

As a result his headquarters received a constant stream of pro- 
tests from the apparently harmless and abused peasants about the 
atrocities that were being carried on by the Russian rulers of 
Vladivostok and the recruiting detachments sent out to secure 
troops for the White armies. Almost daily he received accounts of 
how the White officers and the Cossacks would go into some 
peaceful village and either in an effort to secure men or to arrest 
some supposed Bolshevik or partisan would beat up a large number 
of men and women, leave them helpless and suffering, seize their 
horses and property, pillage the village, and go away gloating 
over their grand and glorious achievements. 

He gave scant credence to the accounts largely coming from 
the west of Lake Baikal of similar efforts being made by the par- 
tisan bands to secure recruits and supplies and of the ferocity 
which the partisans showed toward all the Cossacks and other 
fairly well-to-do people, or even the average educated or well- 
dressed person. 

It was, however, very clear that the attempt at a forced levy 
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of men throughout Siberia was not proving effective. It was 
being opposed passively or by force and the regime of Admiral 
Kolchak had only force with which to answer it. This was in part 
due to the traditions and character of the leaders and in part to 
their ideological theories as to their position in the All-Russian 
Government. It would never do in their minds to allow any 
separate local organizations to be set up in Siberia. That would 
conflict with the conception on which the Omsk government was 
established and was the sad consequence of the maneuvers of 
the members of the Constituent Assembly, many of whom had 
now joined the Bolsheviks. 

Thus when the members of the Zemstvos and of the Siberian 
Duma tried to hold a meeting in Vladivostok at the end of Jan- 
uary, 1919, Kolchak ordered his officials in Vladivostok "not 
to permit this convention to discuss or consider any question con- 
cerning his powers, constitutional right, or politics." 1 This of 
course completely nullified the purposes of the meeting which 
had been called to consider Siberian problems and the meeting 
was dispersed, almost as soon as it came together. 

To General Graves this was a clear proof that "autocracy" was 
to take the place of representative Government in Siberia. To the 
adherents of the Kolchak regime, it had no such necessary mean- 
ing. For the better and more progressive elements in the regime this 
was merely the Supreme Regent's way of asserting the unity of 
Russia and of putting a stop to the disintegration that had been 
caused by various local authorities. It meant of necessity no more 
and no less than did the Social Revolutionist Constituent As- 
sembly group at Ufa who had proudly declared that any one 
who did not obey them anywhere in Russia was ipso facto an 
outlaw and a rebel, if not a Bolshevik. 

On the other hand the worse and more autocratic members of 
the regime undoubtedly gave it the sense that General Graves 
understood. They could conceive of no order to be established 
without autocracy and they were enthusiastic monarchists with- 
out a candidate for the post The monarchists were hopelessly 
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split and even those who were most attached to the Romanov 
dynasty could not agree on which one of the grand dukes the 
power should fall. 

In the meantime they were chiefly interested in preventing the 
solution of any of the problems raised by the Revolution and in 
this they were surprisingly seconded by the liberal element which 
insisted upon waiting for the meeting of a new Constituent As- 
sembly at the end of the fighting. 

This was the dilemma therefore that was soon to wreck the 
entire movement. During its entire existence, the government of 
Admiral Kolchak made no attempt to meet the population half 
way, to try to understand their grievances, and to find a working 
solution at the time when they were carrying on the war. A 
moment's success with the glimmer of ultimate victory and the 
restoration of peace found the two parties in the government ready 
to agree to shelve all discussions of social and political reforms. 
It was a military regime, formed for the military purpose of 
restoring peace and it saw for itself no other functions than the 
raising of armies and of funds to support those armies. With a 
narrow fixity of purpose, the government resolutely declined to 
listen or to suggest in any other field. It therefore had to impose 
on an unwilling or neutral population the tsarist laws or allow 
the country, in its opinion, to proceed directly to anarchy and 
Bolshevism. 

Such a view of their own position was as unreal as were the 
conceptions of the Social Revolutionists. Russia had already passed 
through an upheaval in which all values had been destroyed. 
Civil government and laws of property had ceased to exist. Public 
and private safety was imperiled. The only men who had any 
power or authority which came by force wanted to turn the clock 
back and perhaps start over or to continue in the old path. 

It was only natural that such men would aBuse their power. 
They had no longer any weapon but force. In Vladivostok they 
wanted to put their best front forward but at the same time they 
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knew no method but force. Arrests, deportations, flogging, mur- 
ders were an affair of every day occurrence and no one cared. 

In its way this was a fantastic situation. The American troops 
in Vladivostok watched helplessly. The Japanese attempted to 
profit by it to the full and according to the account of General 
Graves himself, he gave ample opportunity for this by his methods 
of interpretation. 

Thus in his efforts to steer clear of politics and not to recognize 
one faction or another, he made it clear to the British High Com- 
missioner, Sir Charles Eliot, who inquired as to his attitude in 
case of a revolt in Vladivostok and as to his willingness to protect 
Ivanov-Rinov and Horvath, "that I could answer his question, 
and the answer would be that he knew this was a cold-blooded 
murder, and the United States had never been in the habit of 
protecting murderers, and that I did not intend doing so now 
and, so far as I was concerned, they could bring Ivanoff-Rinoff 
opposite American Headquarters and hang him to that telegraph 
pole until he was dead, and not an American soldier would turn 
his head." 2 

In the same way when fighting broke out between the Japa- 
nese and the Bolsheviks near Blagoveshchensk and the Japanese 
appealed for some American assistance, General Graves promptly 
refused and in his refusal to the Japanese Chief of Staff, he 
explained that "before I could take part in this trouble I must 
know that the so-called Bolsheviks were not Russians resisting 
unjust treatment by troops. 9 * 

This policy had far-reaching effects. It undoubtedly kept the 
United States from being more extensively embroiled in the hostili- 
ties that were flaring up all over Siberia and thus saved many 
American lives. It as certainly did not help the Russian people 
on either side and especially any who had some hopes of bringing 
order out of the chaos. There were many people in Vladivostok 
who had thought that the coming of Allied troops and especially 
the Americans would have guaranteed the cessation of violence 
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and the introduction of law and order. When they saw that this 
was not going to happen, they had to begin to make their own 
plans and the more reactionary sections of the Kolchak were 
accordingly strengthened and thrown definitely into the arms of 
the Japanese, 

It proved also a golden opportunity for the Japanese and the 
other groups opposed to the American course to argue that the 
American forces were definitely pro-Bolshevik. Of course General 
Graves hotly denied this and he drew his own conclusions as to 
the motives back of such a steady and virulent propaganda. Some 
of-* the stories advanced were frankly extreme; they maintained 
that American soldiers in large numbers were joining the Bol- 
sheviks, that supplies were being turned over by the American 
army to the Bolsheviks, etc., etc. There were several attempts 
by Russian officials to extort money from General Graves by 
offering to stop this propaganda for a price and these attempts 
served only to embitter the relations still more. 

These charges received some support when on March 2 the 
Vice-President of the Zemstvo, an editor of a local paper and two 
other prominent men were arrested and deported. It was com- 
monly believed that they were to be sent for execution by Semenov 
and at the request of their wives, General Graves interfered. In 
this case he believed that the arrests and deportation were abetted 
by the English and the Japanese. The Allied Commanders met 
and despite the plea by the French that this was interference in 
a political question, they all finally signed a protest and the men 
were released. The point was raised now that the Allies were re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of order in Vladivostok and there- 
fore could not allow the transfer of any accused person out of 
their jurisdiction without a trial at which they would have a 
representative present 

Such an interference on behalf of prominent opponents of the 
regime again could not fail to react on the general policy and the 
general situation. Even men who were sympathetic to the Ameri- 
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can desire to remain neutral as the Fortress Commander, Colonel 
Butenko, expressed doubts as to the wisdom of interference to 
assist individual Russians. Worse than that, it was treated as a 
sign that the Allies did not recognize the Russian authority in 
Vladivostok and that therefore they were guilty of violating the 
unity of Russia. 

The general policy was in fact both too little and too much. 
It worked as well as it did largely because at this time there were 
few Bolshevik centers in contact with the Americans. The chief 
one was in the Suchan mines, where the Bolsheviks were a strong 
element. Here during June and July there was a number of Bol- 
shevik attacks upon the American railroad guards, which resulted 
in several severe skirmishes and in which some 30 Americans 
were killed. The Bolshevik miners were very obviously getting out 
of hand. General Graves refused to allow the troops of Ivanov- 
Rinov to be used against them, so as not to force a strike and the 
closing of the mines which were necessary for the furnishing of 
fuel to Vladivostok and the coastal region. He promised that the 
local police would make any necessary arrests, but the trouble 
still continued and on August 20, to avoid further skirmishes, the 
troops were withdrawn from the mine area and the spur con- 
necting the mines with the main line. 

During this period the War Department acting through an 
"underling,"* the Chief of Military Information, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Marlborough Churchill, sent to Siberia a group of Intel- 
ligence Officers who were to be the equivalent of Military At- 
taches. They were largely drawn from men who had been in 
Japan or had had extensive experience in the Far East, The 
American Red Cross also sent a mission headed by such men as 
Dr. Rudolph Teusler, the head of the most important missionary 
hospital in Japan, and a relative of Mrs. Wilson, and Bishop 
Tucker, the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Kyoto. General Graves 
welcomed the arrival of these men but he was severely shocked, 
when he was informed from Washington that these men were 
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to return their reports through the representatives of the State 
Department in Russia. These men had received the same orders 
and the same aide memoir as General Graves but they were 
apparently instructed that it was the wish of the President that 
they should cooperate with the Russian people and their govern- 
ments in establishing a democratic government and in securing a 
peace that would permit this to be established. This was a definite 
notice to General Graves that that portion of the aide-memoire 
that spoke of help for the Russian people could not be dismissed 
as an unimportant item and that the Bolshevik regime with its 
pretensions to speak for the working classes of the world was not 
regarded by the President of the United States or his advisers as 
the representative of the Russian people. It confirmed the position 
of the Russian Ambassador in Washington and it could have 
strengthened the position of those Russians who really wanted a 
free and democratic Russia. 

Even this gesture was rejected. Of course General Graves was 
able to ignore the connotations. The democratic Russians, devoted 
to their ideal of all or nothing, rejected it likewise. The reac- 
tionaries saw in it a new tool. As a result it came to nothing and 
was only the beginning for new charges and counter-charges, 
which facilitated the Bolshevik triumph. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
A Visit to Omsk 



It was at this stage in the Siberian expedition that General 
Graves was instructed to pay a visit to Omsk and to familiarize 
himself with conditions to the west of Lake Baikal. He had not 
apparently considered any such action from the time when he 
had been instructed that the American troops were not to assist 
the Czechoslovaks west of Lake Baikal and he apparently had no 
special interest in the situation as it was developing in the main 
part of Siberia. 

However, it had been decided in the State Department that 
the American Ambassador to Japan, Roland Morris, should pay 
a visit to Admiral Kolchak in the summer and the War Depart- 
ment against the urgings of the American Commander, ordered 
him to accompany the Ambassador. Perhaps he felt that such a 
visit would be misinterpreted or perhaps he was so confident that 
he would find conditions there very similar that he did not feel 
that the trip would be worth the effort. 

The Ambassador and the General with their interpreters and 
a military guard left Vladivostok for Omsk on July n. They 
travelled by the shortest way, that is through Harbin on the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad and later in the month finally reached 
Omsk after short stops in all of the important cities in route, on 
the way paying a visit to the syth Infantry which was in the 
neighborhood of Verkhne-Udinsk. In general they found the 
mood and the disorganization west of Lake Baikal to be similar 
to that to the east and the nearer they came tg Omsk, the more 
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signs they found of the basic instability and discords of the regime. 

In all the cities in which they stopped, they heard the same 
stories which indicated the inability of the military and the Social 
Revolutionists to work together for a common cause. The city 
officials, appointed by Kolchak, complained bitterly of the latent 
discontent among the population whicET after a year had been no 
more won over to the government than in the beginning. 

The disintegration was worst in Omsk itself, in the very center 
of the new government. Here the regime was frantically trying 
in every way to recruit men for the army, while there were tens 
of thousands of officers loudly protesting their willingness to 
serve but unwilling to take any post below that which they had 
formerly held. Baron Budberg, a supporter of Kolchak, summed 
up the situation as follows: "In the army, decay; in the Staff, 
ignorance and incompetence; in the Government, moral rot, 
disagreement and intrigues of ambitious egoists; in the country 
uprisings and anarchy; in public life, panic, self-seeking, bribes 
and all sorts of scoundrdisms." 1 

Admiral Kolchak and a few supporters were struggling against 
overwhelming odds. The Admiral well bore out the opinion of 
Ambassador Morris that he was "an honest and courageous man 
of very limited experience in public affairs, of narrow views, and 
small administrative ability." 2 Yet it was perfectly evident that 
he was one of the most sincere and patriotic of the men at Omsk, 
at least of those in the public eye. He had been again and again 
deceived by his so-called friends and by those whom he had 
selected for confidence. 

He had driven away from his service even such a man as Gen- 
eral Gajda whom he had appointed to the command of his 
northern army. Gajda had complained bitterly of the amount of 
supplies that had never reached his command because they had 
been stolen and that was enough to create ill feeling. He was 
now on more friendly terms with the Czechs but he wag already 
beginning to play a lone hand* 
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In May, the Supreme Council of the Allies in Paris had seri- 
ously considered according Kolchak and his government legal 
recognition, stressing the need for the introduction of democratic 
institutions and providing for the recognition of the autonomous 
governments of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and the Caucasian 
and Trans-Caspian territories, until all questions were settled in 
agreement with the League of Nations. Kolchak's reply was in 
many ways satisfactory. He definitely committed himself to the 
election of a new Constituent Assembly but in regard to the 
boundaries he made a distinct reservation implying that no ques- 
tions could be settled witKout the Constituent Assembly even in 
the case of Finland, "for the Government is assuring at the present 
time the autonomy of the various nationalities." 3 His attitude 
toward other democratic institutions read well but his words were 
lacking real clarity, for to tell the truth, he and his associates 
were not disposed to be definite in any way until the election of 
the Constituent Assembly and that could not take place until the 
end of the war. 

As a result of this discussion the Supreme Council expressed 
its readiness "to assist the government of Admiral Kolchak and 
his associates with munitions, supplies and food to establish them- 
selves as the government of all Russia." 4 This was regarded as a 
long step toward recognition and it was as a result of this that 
Ambassador Morris had made the journey from Tokyo. 

By the time that he had reached Omsk, he had received even 
additional instructions from the State Department so that he 
could say to General Graves that he would have to support Kol- 
chak and that the State Department was running this and not the 
War Department. Graves persisted that the State Department 
was not running him. The American Consul General Harris was 
emphatic in his statement to Morris that no one could get along 
with Graves, while the latter took all this as a personal insult and 
was supported at every turn by General March and Secretary 
Baker. 
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Morris made it dear to the Russians that if the Kolchak armies 
made a stand, the Admiral would probably be recognized but he 
realized also that only a tremendous charge of spirit in Omsk 
could bring about this result. He saw that the Czechoslovaks who 
were encamped along the railroad as guards would have to be 
withdrawn from Siberia. They were restless and eager to return 
home and to see their new, liberated country. Many of them had 
been away for five years; they had been prepared to leave a year 
before and they were still being held not as part of a large, fight- 
ing army, but as railroad guards in isolated posts with little hope 
of seeing victory or of returning home. They too were becoming 
demoralized and ever more hostile to the Kolchak regime, while 
they were ready to listen to the arguments of the Social Revolu- 
tionists. The saving of the situation, in Morris 5 opinion, was 
dependent upon the sending of some 24,000 fresh American 
troops and a liberal loan of money, but he could be sure that 
Congress in the mood of 1919 and with the demobilization of 
the forces in Europe, would not be willing to vote its approval 
of these measures. 

While Morris was discussing the situation with the Russian 
leaders, General Graves made a visit to the front near Petro- 
pavlovsk. He had been told by General Dieterichs, the new Rus- 
sian commander-in-chief, formerly with the Czechoslovaks, that 
a new offensive was being planned in this sector. He found strong 
opposition to his journey among the lower officers of the Staff 
and they attempted in every way to persuade him not to go and 
to bar him, when persuasion did not work. He, however, had his 
way and finally arrived at the spot from which the operations 
were to be directed. 

He found there the same disorder that he had noticed every- 
where. The commander who was to be in charge of the attack, 
had never received any orders nor had he been sent either men 
or supplies. The forces at his command were but a handful of men 
without anything of the organization of an army. 
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General Graves may have been somewhat biassed in his out- 
look. The army of Kolchak had been badly demoralized but the 
appointment of General Dieterichs, a capable officer, did produce 
reforms and a few weeks later an attack on the Bolsheviks was 
launched with success in this sector, but it could not be carried 
through successfully. The field commander. General Sacharov 
did not receive the necessary reinforcements and supplies to check 
a counter-attack by the Bolsheviks and a retreat began. In his 
memoirs, he laid the blame on the Czechoslovaks but it is easy to 
see that it was the result of the failure of the Omsk regime to pre- 
pare properly for it. 

This neglect of the essential military principles of supply strangely 
marked all of the anti-Bolshevik attempts. The military leaders 
seem to have lost all sense of military values and substituted talk 
and oratory and dreams for sound and constructive work. 
Whether because of bribery or ignorance, whether from vanity or 
circumstances, they never succeeded in organizing the supply 
services. They were surfeited with an oversupply of officers and 
bothered by a lack of men. The officers thought only of their high 
rank and General Dieterichs too late began to try to organize 
whole units of the surplus officers. Few of the peasants volunteered 
to serve in the army, for they were weary of war and the methods 
used in carrying through a draft antagonized the peasants still 
more and drove them into the partisan bands or to join the Bol- 
shevik leaders. Even those who were drafted often deserted with 
all their arms and equipment which had come to them from the 
Allies. The Bolsheviks and partisans obtained the use of the wea- 
pons and were able to boast that their Siberian forces were out- 
fitted by the staff of Kolchak. 

What General Graves had seen at Omsk and at the front was 
enough to impress him with the correctness of his own, position 
and he did not hesitate to wire to Washington that the end of the 
Kolchak movement was approaching. The same word had been 
brought to Vladivostok by General Gajda who had broken com- 
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pletdy with Kolchak kte in the summer. He was told the same 
thing by Ivanov-Rinov at Omsk. Ivanov-Rinov, as a result of 
Allied opposition, had been recalled from Vladivostok and given a 
good post at Omsk. Here he frankly told Graves that Kolchak's 
ministers had lost the confidence of the people and the army and 
would have to be changed, as soon as peace was made. It entered 
nobody's head to prepare an efficient government before that 
time, even though these same ministers and advisers were ob- 
viously menacing the success of the whole movement and were 
swinging it into unhealthy channels in which the more reactionary 
officers were gaining control. 

On September 6, Ambassador Morris and General Graves re- 
turned to Vladivostok, only to find that the situation there had 
become even more tangled than before. The General could now 
be even more positive in his own mind and within a month the 
changing conditions around Omsk seemed to confirm his worst 
prophecies. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

The End of Kolchak 



General Dieterichs made a courageous attempt to stem the dem- 
oralization in the army and he in part succeeded. He could not 
make the necessary impression on the bureaucracy which had 
grown up in Omsk or check the festive atmosphere of the civil 
population who literally danced and feasted, while the army, its 
sick and wounded were perishing of neglect in the very outskirts 
of the capital. No one seemed to realize that the hour of reckoning 
was coming, when the Kolchak government would be called to 
account for all of its sins of omission and commission. 

Meanwhile throughout the country away from the railroad the 
partisan movement was growing at an alarming rate. North and 
south of the railroad, the peasants were gathering into bands to 
protect themselves against the White requisitioning parties, and 
while these had little political understanding, they were relatively 
easily influenced by the Bolsheviks, many of whom were Siberian 
miners who had been trained to some extent in the Social Dem- 
ocratic doctrines and were more politically conscious. 

Curiously the partisan movement made least headway in the 
regions under Semenov's ferocious rule. His policy of opposition 
to the richer peasants which won for him the undying hate of the 
better and more influential classes corresponded at least in part to 
the wishes of the peasants. He refused to draft them for his army 
and he thus neutralized much of the opposition that was so evident 
in the territory under the rule of Kolchak, 

At the same time, the Social Revolutionists steadily lost their 
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influence in the countryside. By its abdication the Siberian duma 
had lost its influence and no one was thinking any more of Si- 
beria. The Social Revolutionists remained strong in the cities but 
more and more they came to represent a past stage in the country. 
Their programs remained words and ineffective words to the 
great masses. 

By the end of October, the Bolshevik army moving from the 
west had succeeded in stemming the attack of Kolchak's forces 
and in return had broken the White line along the Ishim River. 
This was really the last barrier that they had to face. They rapidly 
advanced and on November i, they took possession of Omsk. 

This time there was no way of stopping them. The Russian 
forces of Kolchak retreated steadily and the retreat soon became 
for the most part a wild struggle to escape. They found the way 
blocked by the Czechoslovaks, for these too had decided that now 
it was a question of evacuating or perishing. They seized the avail- 
able locomotives, loaded themselves and their possessions on the 
cars which they had occupied previously and with their staff and 
General Janin, clogged all the railroads in their movement toward 
Lake Baikal. Other detachments tried to seize the tunnels around 
the Lake for they were apprehensive that the Semenov forces 
would occupy these or even destroy them in order to bottle up their 
own antagonists in the region to the west. 

This was the golden opportunity for the Social Revolutionists to 
assert themselves in the various cities between Omsk and Irkutsk. 
With their blind hatred for Kolchak and his supporters, they did 
not count upon the actions of the Bolsheviks. They similarly 
showed that they had learned little or nothing from the experi- 
ences of two years. In one city after another, they rose in revolt 
and attempted to set up their own governments. In others, 
they organized and ignored the city authorities appointed by Ad- 
miral Kolchak who were unable to enforce obedience to their 
orders. These governments, established on ostensibly democratic 
principles, found it very difficult to deny to the minority of Bol- 
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sheviks some recognition and they usually allowed this minority 
to choose those posts where they could do the most effective work 
of undermining. These governments were even less able to solve 
any of the most pressing problems. They were thoroughly inef- 
ficient and in city after city the Bolshevik leaders were able to 
overthrow these new regimes even before they had begun to func- 
tion. 

About the middle of December the situation of the Admiral be- 
came desperate. He was travelling east with two trains carrying 
the old tsarist gold supply when the road to the west was cut by 
a revolt at Nizhne-Udinsk and at the same time disorders broke 
out in Irkutsk to the east. With the road clogged by the retreating 
Czechs, Admiral Kolchak was induced by General Janin to join 
the Czechoslovaks, leave his own trains and proceed under their 
protection, while Janin very ostentatiously painted the Allied 
flags on the windows of the Admiral's car. When the train reached 
Irkutsk on December i4, there came difficulties with the Political 
Centre established by the Social Revolutionists at Irkutsk. 

The Social Revolutionists demanded that the Admiral be 
handed over to them and with the consent of General Janin and 
General Syrovy, this was done. Both General Janin and the Czechs 
later declared that this apparent act of treachery was rendered 
necessary to prevent the breaking out of hostilities which would 
have rendered it impossible for the Czechs west of Lake Baikal to 
escape from Siberia. None of the supporters of the Admiral ac- 
cepted this explanation. They declared in the most heated lan- 
guage that the Czechoslovaks had been in league with the Social 
Revolutionists from the beginning and some accused General 
Janin of selling Kolchak and the Russian gold to the Social Re- 
volutionists to pay for Czech transportation of goods which they 
had stolen throughout Siberia. 

When all is said, there still remains a mystery about this sur- 
render of the Supreme Regent and that mystery certainly smells 
of some kind of treachery, some form of deal The ill feeling be- 
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tween Kolchak and the Czechs was of long standing. Many of 
them had objected to his overthrowing of the Directorate a year be- 
fore and they were consistently on bad terms with nearly all of the 
officers who were close to him. The position of Janin was vague. 
He had at various times been accepted by Kolchak as some sort 
of a field commander. He was by his appointment a French of- 
ficer placed above Generals Syrovy and Gayda and Cecek as the 
commander-in-chief of all of the Czechoslovak troops in Europe 
and Asia prior to the liberation of the country. He was extremely 
hostile to the influence of General Knox on Kolchak and the 
English influence generally and if Knox was inclined to over- 
estimate the value of the Supreme Regent, he was equally in- 
clined to underrate it 

At the same time, if the Czechoslovak forces were in as fine a 
state of discipline and morale as they claimed, there would have 
been little reason why they could not have been able to cut their 
way through with relatively little trouble in view of their com- 
mand of the railroad. If they were not inclined to, there was little 
reason why they should have promised to take over the guarding 
of the Supreme Regent while he left behind most of the men that 
were with him. 

Even this does not exhaust all the problems. Just east of Irkutsk, 
the Trans-Siberian passed around Lake Baikal and in view of the 
bad feelings existing between the Czechoslovaks and Semenov 
and between Kolchak and Semenov, the Admiral may well have 
hesitated in the hour of his growing weakness to have penetrated 
with only a Russian guard into the territory of his nominal sub- 
ordinate and rival. This would have encouraged him to have 
sought the aid of the Czechoslovaks as the lesser of two evils. 

At the same time Semenov had recently made an attack upon 
Irkutsk and had taken certain prominent political leaders as host- 
ages. These his subordinate, General Skipitrov, had later mur- 
dered on a boat on Lake Baikal, This had in turn more infuriated 
both the Czechs and the Social Revolutionists and had increased 
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their feelings against the military class. The Czechoslovaks later 
succeeded in capturing Skipitrov but as he was on their trains, 
passing through Semenov-held territory, he was again rescued by 
his commander. 

The situation west of Lake Baikal had thus deteriorated to a 
point where there were almost no parties, just as there was no 
line of the front. In the mad rush to get away, locomotives were 
detached from trains, cars were left on sidings, wealth was aban- 
doned, and at least 120 trains were stranded for capture by the 
Bolsheviks. 

The Political Centre at Irkutsk was no more sure of itself. It 
included the leaders of the Social Revolutionists and other parties 
but there was no cohesion to it and it had no policy. It merely had 
been formed apparently to secure Kolchak and the Russian gold 
supply. A few days later, once the French and the Czechoslovaks 
had abandoned Kolchak and his staff to their fate, the Bolsheviks 
quietly ordered the Political Centre to disperse and reasserted 
their authority. 

In publishing the report of the investigation of Admiral Kol- 
chak by a commission of the Political Centre, the Soviet author- 
ities have said a great deal and have left even more unsaid. The 
passage follows: "This Extraordinary Investigating Commission 
in Irkutsk, created by the Social Revolutionist-Menshevik Political 
Centre was reorganized after the passage of power to the Revkom 
(Revolutionary Committee) as the Provincial Extraordinary 
Commission; the membership of the Commission, which investi- 
gated Kolchak, remained unchanged to the final day of the in- 
vestigation. The Revkom preserved it completely deliberately, in 
spite of the fact that in its membership was the Menshevist Denike 
and two Right Social Revolutionists, Lukyanchikov and Alek- 
seyevsky. All these people were useful for the questioning, because 
they were closely acquainted with the work of the Kolchak gov- 
ernment and also had directly or indirectly taken part in the 
preparation of the Irkutsk outburst against him, in giving him the 
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final blow, the results of which had been already determined by 
the entrance into Siberia of the Red Army and the capture by it 
of Kolchak's capital, Omsk. In the presence of these persons in 
the Investigating Commission the tongue of Kolchak would be 
much loosened; he did not see in them his resolute and logical 
enemies. The questioning of Kolchak, who was arrested or, more 
correctly, handed over to the Political Centre from hand to hand 
by the Czechoslovaks, if I am not mistaken on January 17, 
1920, began on the eve of the transfer of power of the Political 
Centre to the Revkom, and consequently, all the questions, be- 
ginning with the second session, were carried out in the name of 
the Soviet government and not that of the Social-Revolutionist- 
Menshevik." 1 

This account definitely implies treachery and establishes the 
incapacity of the Social-Revolutionist-Menshevik group, which 
had been formed under the influence of the spirit of the pre- 
Kolchak Directorate. 2 The article quoted further emphasizes that 
the investigation was continued with the knowledge both by Kol- 
chak and the Commission that there were important White bands 
in the neighborhood of Irkutsk. These were in the main disor- 
ganized units of the Kolchak forces and also men under the com- 
mand of Semenov, who had threatened summary punishment 
for Irkutsk, if they did not hand over the person of the Supreme 
Regent. 

At the same time another exhausted but fairly disciplined force 
was approaching. This was the remains of the army formed at 
Samara under Colonel Kappel which had remained one of the 
best forces of the anti-Bolshevik combination and which had ac- 
cepted Kolchak as Supreme Regent and fought consistently with 
him. This force also was inclined to be anti-Czech as a result of 
the Czechoslovak retreat from Kazan the preceding summer. It 
was now completing a long an3" disastrous winter march to the 
east and was approaching Irkutsk, although it did not know too 
well of the situation there and it had lost its commander who had 
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not been able to stand the rigors of the exposure and the hard- 
ships of this movement across the plains of Siberia in mid-winter. 
Had it not changed its course, it would have been in a position 
to assault the city and to obviate this danger the Irkutsk Bolshe- 
viks and their more or less unwilling allies decided to shoot Ad- 
miral Kolchak and his Prime Minister, General Pepelyayev, on 
February 6-7. The Admiral met his death bravely. He had long 
known what was in store for him and he was not fooled by the 
device of his investigation by the Social Revolutionists and Men- 
sheviks. Even the Soviet critics admitted as well as they could, his 
moral superiority to most of his associates in the Omsk regime. 
With the death of Kolchak, organized resistance to Bolshevism 
west of Lake Baikal came to an end and with it ended all prac- 
tical hope of setting up even the facade of a democratic regime, 
anticipated by the mid-summer of 1918. The joy of the Social 
Revolutionists in their victory ^ over Kolchak was ended almost at 
once with the revelation that their opposition to war had merely 
landed them in a deeper pit from which they could not hope to 
escape. The crash of the fighting only served to remove another 
of the nebulous causes that had kept American troops in Siberia. 
Now even the announced purpose of helping the Russians was 
shown to be impracticable. They too had missed the opportunity. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
The Struggle with Semenov 

As almost his last act before he passed under the "protection" 
of the Czechoslovaks, Admiral Kolchak laid down his power as 
Supreme Regent and transferred it to "General Denikin as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces of the south of Russia. At the 
same time he transferred the supreme military and civil power 
in the Far East to General Lieutenant Ataman Semenov and 
instructed him to take the necessary steps to form a government. 
At this moment by Kolchak's order, Semenov became Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces of the Far East and the 
Irkutsk Military District. 

This was a logical action for Kolchak to take but it proved as 
disastrous to the White Russian cause as his other movements. 
It was logical because from his headquarters at Chita, Semenov 
could control the country along the Trans-Siberian and the 
Chinese Eastern Railroads and he had under his command al- 
most the last organized anti-Bolshevik forces in Siberia. If the 
Supreme Regent at Omsk had not been able to control his sub- 
ordinate at Chita, thanks to Semenov's own character and the 
support which he received from the Japanese, it was perfectly 
evident that he could not be checked by any orders from the new 
Supreme Regent, General Denikin, who was several thousand 
miles away and had no possibilities of communicating with him or 
of disciplining him. It was therefore normal for the Admiral, 
faced with the consciousness of failure, to give him the supreme 
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power in the Far East and hope that something good would come 
out of it. 

It was a disastrous move because by now Semenov was almost 
universally hated. Leaving aside for the moment the attitude of 
General Graves and the Americans, Semenov's attitude toward 
the other Russian commanders was distinctly hostile. He had on 
many occasions thwarted the plans of Admiral Kolchak, he had 
differed with him on almost every point, and he had had much 
to do with the final defeat of Omsk. As a result it was a foregone 
conclusion that almost none of the military men who had sur- 
rounded Kolchak with more or less loyalty would pay any atten- 
tion to or cooperate with the new Far East Commander. They 
were only too ready to join with the Bolsheviks and all other fac- 
tions except the Japanese in condemning him, in calling him a 
traitor and a bandit, and in scheming against him, 

His appointment aroused still more the feelings of the Social 
Revolutionists, with whom he had persistently refused to work. If 
the overthrowing of the Directorate was still a sore point in their 
minds and had led them to a practical cooperation with their 
enemies, the Bolsheviks, there was no doubt that his naming to 
the command would be treated as the signal for new outbreaks. 

He was thoroughly hated by the Czechoslovaks who were try- 
ing to pass through his territory even by force of arms. They had 
never forgiven him for many of his violent deeds and their ideas 
were echoed by General Janin. They were strengthened by his 
treatment of the hostages at Irkutsk and by many another exec- 
ution of his enemies. His appointment practically made it certain 
that the Czechoslovaks might have to fight their way east from 
Lake Baikal, exactly as they fought the Bolsheviks a little over a 
year before. 

His appointment made it absolutely certain that the old breach 
would not be healed, except on a program of hostility to him. 
In view of the growing strength of the Bolshevik and partisan 
bands in Siberia and the advance of the Red Army, the failure 
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of any harmonizing of the ideals of the various anti-Bolshevik 
forces would involve certain disaster and Semenov was a man to 
refuse any compromises. His outlook on life excluded any form 
of cooperation with men whom he despised, hated and sneered at. 

In this Semenov was not unique. From the time of the Russian 
reforms under Peter the Great and still more strongly during the 
period of the Russian advance in the Caucasus and Central Asia, 
the army had not been a unified whole. The better posts were 
held by men who had received a more or less adequate military 
training in the schools of the capital and of European Russia and 
who usually possessed personal fortunes. These men controlled all 
questions of promotion and assignment but with the exception of 
brief periods of service at relatively high pay for the securing of 
medals and promotions, they did not come into contact with the 
men and officers who were engaged in, the actual work of fighting 
and expanding the interior frontiers. 

This class had Ettle hope of promotion. They lived a life of 
constant peril. They did not have the money to dream of life in 
the capital. They could not enjoy any of the comforts of the other 
men and they were filled with indignation at the way in whk 1 
these men on their short tours of duty received more prizes and 
rewards than they could earn in their bare existence. To this class 
belonged many of the Cossack officers, especially those of the 
Asiatic frontier. These men were rarely used for police action in 
Russia as were the Cossacks of the Don. Their time was fully 
occupied in protecting the border, in fighting Chinese, Mongolian 
and other bandits, and like such men everywhere they were willing 
to do to others what the others were going to do to them and to 
do it first! 

Semenov was a good example of this type. He was ferocious, 
autocratic, bloodthirsty and determined. He had never been in 
European Russia until he had arrived there in the early days of 
the war and the Russians had regarded him and his men as Jap- 
anese and talked of Japanese assistance to the Russian army. He 
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had accepted the revolution and returned to the Far East to 
mobilize a special force of Mongols and Buryats. He had com- 
menced the war against the Bolsheviks in his own way and with 
his own men and only a small proportion of these were Russian. 

From the very beginning he had foreseen the failure of the 
Directorate and of Kolchak. He knew from past experience that 
the elegant staff officers and generals who were gathering at 
Omsk would not demean themselves by taking posts below their 
rank, even if it meant the saving of Russia. He had started the war 
as a lieutenant and he had really promoted himself by his own 
efforts and his own authority and he knew that the military caste 
would, as they did, protest against the assignment to command in 
the Far East of a man like himself who had not passed through 
the fashionable regime of the capital. He had no intention of 
putting himself into a position where they could sneer at him* It 
was for them to bow to him and it was not long after his appoint- 
ment that all of the generals around Kolchak began to intrigue 
against him. 

His loyalty to Russia was unquestioned but to what Russia? He 
had served the Tsar and the Provisional Government. He would 
not serve the Bolsheviks and he had taken up arms. He would 
not serve* the pacifists and the talkers. He looked upon the Social 
Revolutionists a he did the Bolsheviks. He despised the political 
peasantry who thought of the revolution as liberation from all 
government. In a real sense he thought of Russia as the ideal of 
his own dreams and nothing more. 

His connections with the Mongols and Buryats were of long 
standing. Even in the midst of Russian disintegration, he had the 
dream of extending the boundaries of the state. He responded to 
the vague movements for self-determination of peoples. He ap- 
preciated the Buryat and Mogol efforts at making their wishes 
known to the Russians, and while his inchoate thought had not 
led him to set up an independent national government for his 
people, he thought of Russia in the terms of his own experience. 
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That is why he called together in Chita in the early days of 
1919 congresses of the Mongols from Inner and Outer Mongolia 
to make plans for an independent and strengthened Mongolia 
under Russian leadership. That is why he supported with some 
help the Ukrainian attempts to set up self-governing institutions 
and cooperatives in the Far East. He had not developed to the 
point of encouraging separatism but the moment that the problem 
of a unified government had been brought up, he saw himself 
as the head of that and he lost a certain interest in smaller goals. 

His favorite and most reliable troops were the Savage Division 
and they were a mixture of Mongols of various types, of Buryats, 
of certain groups of Chinese, and Russians who were really ad- 
venturers and ready to renounce the dictates of Western civiliza- 
tion. Admiral Kolchak could feel at home with the Western re- 
presentatives in Siberia. Semenov could not and would not try. He 
was an Asiatic Russian but under the stress of war and revolution 
he became a Russian Asiatic. He spoke the same language as the 
Japanese and he could easily argue himself into the belief that 
the future Russia and the future Japan should be inseparable 
allies, for he saw the future Russia in terms of his own environ- 
ment and he envisaged in it the elimination of all of those types 
of officers and civilians whom he did not welcome in his own 
coterie. 

Under these circumstances he had no use for the Social Re- 
volutionists as immigrants from Russia, even if they were the older 
settlers. He might at times for practical reasons hold some of the 
poorer classes, but they were fundamentally beyond the pale also. 
And under the stress of war, he became a scourge of God or of the 
devil, determined to amass supplies for the use of his own army, 
no matter whom he killed or robbed or tortured. It is small wonder 
that his name became an object of terror to all except the Asiatics 
including the Japanese. 

An Asiatic, he stormed at Kolchak for refusing to concede 
forthwith the autonomy and practical independence of Finland, 
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of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Poland. What was the sense 
of quarreling with the Allies* over the Rumanian or Russian claims 
to Bessarabia? They were far from Manchuria and Mongolia and 
Kolchak was in Siberia. He objected to the march of the White 
Armies on Perm to try to effect a junction with the forces at 
Archangel. He would have preferred to throw the White strength 
toward Denikin, for the way led through Cossack and Turkic 
territories. He felt that he could work with the other Cossacks and 
with the Asiatic Turks. Everywhere was his confidence in Asia. 

At the same time he was far more aware than was Kolchak of 
the attitude of the Russians in Siberia. He did not believe that 
even White victories and the restoration of order would turn the 
peasants out of their desire for peace and their dallying with the 
propaganda of the Bolsheviks. He knew them and he was deter- 
mined to rule with an iron hand where he could. He knew the 
folly of trying to carry through a compulsory mobilization of the 
Siberian population. He knew the folly of trying to establfsh a 
financial system and of levying formal taxes in the dissatisfied 
areas. 

His general scheme, in so far as he thought it out, was to with- 
draw from Omsk behind Lake Baikal and the Yenisey River and 
there set up a strong government with a strong army. Then he 
would let the peasants feel the effects of the ravages of Bolshevism 
in central Russia, until they were ready to rally to the colors. He 
would wait with true Asiatic patience, until he and Denikin and 
the Archangel army and perhaps a western force were ready and 
then he would attack Bolshevism from all sides. 

Semenov*s ideas might have been fitted in with those of a Sibe- 
rian government, for as we have seen there were signs in 1918 
that the Social Revolutionists and the military and the conser- 
vatives were timidly coining together. The establishment of an Ail- 
Russian government and the actions of the members of the old 
Constituent Assembly at Samara, at Ufa, and at Omsk had des- 
troyed this. Semenov, a ferocious man of action and not a theo- 
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retical politician, was allured by the hope of power and he tried 
in vain to combine his ideas and those of the vision of a united 
Russia. 

His views were shared by none of the important groups. They 
were anathema to the generals who had retreated from the de- 
bacle in European Russia and thought only of returning. They 
were anathema to the Social Revolutionists who wanted social re- 
form at once and at all costs and thought more of European Rus- 
sia than of Siberia. They were anathema to those people who were 
counting the days when they could return to Moscow and re- 
cover their town houses and their large estates. One and all they 
turned on Semenov and denounced him in unmeasured terms as 
a traitor, a barbarian, and a bandit. Secure in his support by the 
Japanese, Asiatics like himself, ruthless like himself behind their 
smiling and courteous exterior, indifferent like himself to human 
suffering and misery except that of personal friends, Semenov 
became more irritated, more violent, more determined than ever 
to have his own way. He became an ideal tool for the Japanese in 
their efforts to dominate eastern Siberia, even though he perhaps 
never realized their precise purpose and believed in the sincerity 
of their desire to restore his conception of Russia. 

Such was the man who was in charge of the area east of Lake 
Baikal and it was into his territory that in April 1919, approxi- 
mately half of the 27th Infantry under Colonel Morrow was 
moved to guard the Trans-Siberian Railroad from Verkhne- 
Udinsk to Mysovaya. It was a strange section for the Americans 
to consent to take over in view of the dislike that General Graves 
already had for Semenov and because of his difficulties with 
Kalmykov, one of Semenov*s nominal subordinates, during the 
preceding winter. It almost seems as if the section had been as- 
signed to the Americans in thrf hope of somebody, probably the 
Japanese, that trouble would ensue and lead to general hostilities. 

At all events the position of the Americans in the interior was 
in many ways more difficult than elsewhere. During the summer 
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those to the east had difficulties with the radicals in the Suchan 
area but here the main source of annoyance were the definitely 
White Russians, especially Semenov. They were not particularly 
welcome here in the interior and the leading Russian officials and 
commanders, whether appointees of Kolchak or of Semenov, did 
not endeavor to be cooperative. 

When the American forces reached Verkhne-Udinsk, arrange- 
ments were made for their headquarters to be located in some 
warehouses in the city. These were to be cleared in a few days but 
time passed on and it was not until the month of September that 
the Americans were able to secure them. During the summer, the 
command was quartered in tents but as the cold weather came on 
and there was still no sign of action, Colonel Morrow began to be- 
come anxious. Finally General Mezhak, an appointee of Kolchak, 
let fall to him the hint that the warehouses on the next day were 
to be turned over to other Russian detachments. He took the hint 
and that night seized them without any protest. This was a speci- 
men of the general attitude in this area, where the American troops 
were treated as interlopers in a situation that had been carefully 
developed by Semenov and the Japanese. 

The behavior of the chief was rapidly imitated by his subor- 
dinates and in Verkhne-Udinsk there were many unpleasant epi- 
sodes. Insults and attacks of the Americans were frequent. An 
American soldier attacked by a group of Russians drew his re- 
volver first and killed the leader of the aggressors and was cleared 
by the American authorities. Several other episodes of the same 
kind or less serious showed the ill will that existed in an area where 
the railroad guard was not allowed to recognize the actual status 
quo of the region and was compelled to go through the motions 
of ignoring the actual facts of the case. 

The most serious trouble was however concerned with the 
actual movement along the railroad itself and this was furnished 
by the armored trains of Semenov. These armored trains or brone- 
viks had been developed very early in the Siberian fighting and 
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they played an enormous role, since the movement of the armies 
was largely confined to the line of the Trans-Siberian. In their 
simplest form they consisted of a car, preferably of the gondola 
type, on which was mounted whatever heavy ordnance was avail- 
able, one gun of moderate size, a number of machine guns or a 
combination of weapons. The gunners were protected in some 
way, by boards, sand bags, and later by iron plates and even steel 
plates with embrasures. Behind this was hitched the locomotive 
and behind this again were box cars for the men and sometimes 
for horses and all were protected as well as possible. 

This train was then moved along the railroad toward the 
enemy. In case of necessity, it was used to break a way through 
enemy lines or it would support with its fire an attacking party 
which it had either transported or which had moved beside it as 
well as it could. In the confused fighting of the time, when all the 
forces were lacking in fire power, it could be easily seen that this 
bronevik, despite its limitations of movement, was still an effective 
weapon especially against the partisan bands. 

The bronevik usually carried with it a car of rails to repair 
breaks in the track but the curious feature of the entire fighting 
was the small amount of damage that was done to the roadbed 
and the bridges. It was very rare that a retreating force so dam- 
aged the road that it could not be repaired in a short time with 
the aid of the labor of the soldiers. Even the Bolsheviks in their 
attacks on these trains of the Whites or the Whites attacking 
Bolshevik trams never thought of the device of destroying the road 
bed or of putting the railroad out of commission, as we can see by 
Vsevolod Ivanov's story Armored Train 1469. 

Curiously enough the same was true of the telegraph wires. 
There were relatively few interruptions in the service caused by 
the action of hostile bands. Messages continued to be' sent along 
the entire length of the Trans-Siberian during the entire pe- 
riod. The Czechs in 1918 had been able even in the first days of 
their uprising to maintain, telegraph service between their detach* 
ments, even though they were fighting in widely scattered units 
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in different cities. Thus the actual deterioration in the railroad 
was due more to lack of maintenance than to deliberate sabotage 
or destruction. 

Yet, if the Czechs had commenced the improvement of the 
broneviks, Semenov was no mean pupil and by the summer of 
1919, he had succeeded in establishing a relatively large force of 
these armored trains which moved continuously along the line 
of the railroad and opened fire on all suspicious objects. 

It was perfectly natural that any Russian faction which came 
into control of a stretch of the Trans-Siberian Railroad should 
seek to use it not only for transportation of men and supplies but 
should try to profit by it for extending its control. The Czechoslo- 
vaks had found this method profitable in the summer of 1918 and 
afterwards while they maintained their guard. Semenov, as the 
master of the area east of Lake Baikal, did the same. 

Yet this was a serious breach of the Railroad Agreement, which 
was intended to secure the safety of the railroad by removing it 
from the progress of the civil war and resulted only in the streng- 
thening of the power of the Kolchak authorities and incidentally 
of Semenov. The Japanese willingly winked at it. As a result any 
normal service on the railroad in the Japanese-Semenov zone was 
practically impossible for the military control and use of the brone- 
viks completely disorganized the efforts of the American Russian 
Railway Service Corps to restore and to maintain service. 

The arrival of the American detachment at Verkhne-Udinsk 
almost at once brought this question to a head. Semenov con- 
tinued to act as he had done with, Japanese protection. His trains 
would pull up to a station, arrest any of the employees whom they 
saw fit to accuse of Bolshevism, fire upon other Russian detach- 
ments, interfere with any of the activities of the American Railway 
Service Corps and act generally as if they were the masters of 
the situation. 

This naturally angered Colonel Morrow who had been sent 
there to carry out literally the terms of the Railroad Agreement. 
On June 8, barely a month after he had taken up his position, 
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he arranged a conference with General Mezhak, the Military 
Governor, and General Pechenko, the Commander of the Russian 
garrison in Beresovka, at the headquarters of General Yoshe of 
the Japanese army and announced that if Semenov did not re- 
move his broneviks from the American sector within twenty-four 
hours, he would seize and destroy them. The Japanese promised 
to remain neutral but they later threatened that in case of an at- 
tack upon them, they would join with Semenov against the Am- 
ericans. This however proved an empty threat and the broneviks 
were removed from the sector and did not appear again for sev- 
eral months. 

Still more trouble came in connection with the interference with 
supplies that were being sent to Kolchak. Much against the wishes 
of General Graves, the President and the State Department on 
June 12 decided that Kolchak and his regime should have the 
opportunity to use the arms stored to Vladivostok and to purchase 
more. The American Russian Railway Service Corps with armed 
guards had to see that these supplies were delivered. During the 
fall as a result of disturbances to the east, General Graves again 
held up these shipments and made a new appeal to Washington. 
Finally when this did not meet with the desired results, he insisted 
that the American guards would deliver them at Irkutsk. Two 
trainloads of rifles were sent through. One passed safely but the 
second was stopped by Semenov's broneviks in Chita and there 
ensued a trial of nerves. The American guard refused to hand 
over the Kolchak rifles to Semenov despite an ultimatum by the 
Ataman. The tension lasted for forty hours, before Semenov 
yielded and allowed the train to proceed. It was in a way a tem- 
pest in a teapot, for the Kolchak forces as the result of some kind 
of a deal immediately sent back on other trains the number of 
rifles desired by Semenov- Many of these were never actually un- 
packed. They were saved for some kind of an emergency and a 
little later General Graves was able to bluff the Japanese com- 
mander into returning four carloads of them in their original 
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packing on the ground that the Russians had never paid for them 
and that therefore the Japanese were holding American property. 
There ensued again a lively controversy but as the outcome the 
Japanese handed over the rifles and General Graves withdrew the 
charges that he had brought. In a way it was a retaliation for the 
trouble with Kalmykov the preceding winter. 

It was a commentary on the character of Semenov that after 
the disturbance with the train over the rifles, he sent Colonel 
Morrow a telegram, "Dear Colonel we understand each other I 
see don't worry I shake your hand." 2 It was all part of a com- 
plicated game in which it is difficult to decide whether or not 
there was any concerted plan of action on either side. Both sides 
were invoking different principles for different goals and there 
was no possibility of any understanding. 

The situation with Semenov continued unchanged during the 
autumn and early winter, until Semenov was appointed by Kol- 
chak his successor in command of the Far East. This had been 
expected by the American State Department authorities who had 
arranged for an American army officer independent of the com- 
mand of General Graves to be assigned as liaison officer with 
Semenov at Chita. This was done by an understanding between 
the State Department and the Military Intelligence Division and 
the officer took up his post as assigned. 

A short time later as the Kolchak forces were crumbling and 
Semenov moved toward Irkutsk in a vain attempt to put a stop to 
the growing disorders which culminated in the arrest of Kolchak, 
Semenov asked for permission to move some of his armored trains 
through the American sector. The permission was granted. As 
they moved through Verkhne-Udinsk, this officer was on board 
one of the trains. When he appeared as the train stopped, he 
was at once arrested and despite the fact that his orders were in 
proper shape, he was summarily detained by Colonel iMorrow and 
later returned to Vladivostok as mentally deranged. A medical 
examination in Vladivostok by army medical officers definitely 
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cleared him of any such charge but he was kept in confinement 
until a transport left for Manila when he was unceremoniously 
put aboard and removed from the scene of action. Until his later 
retirement, he tried in vain either to have charges preferred 
against him or a Court of Inquiry held as to whether or not he 
had acted properly but the incident was regarded as closed. He 
later received a desirable appointment and the incident was re- 
garded as but another in the chain of clashes between the State 
Department and General Graves, who received the constant sup- 
port of the Secretary of War and, the Chief of Staff of the Army. 3 

This episode filled General Graves with indignation and he 
again expressed his conviction that he was in charge of all the 
military men in Siberia and he was still more shocked and exas- 
perated that the officer had peremptorily asserted his own inde- 
pendence of the authority of General Graves and had expressed 
the belief that Semenov was the only force standing between civi- 
lization and Bolshevism in Eastern Siberia. The officer was fully 
aware of the brutality and ferocious character of Semenov but he 
was equally aware of the fact that all of the leaders on both sides 
acted upon the same code and that it was a question of policy 
rather than individual ethics that was at stake in the affair. 

The situation soon became even more complicated, for on Jan- 
uary 9 one of Semenov's trains under General Bogomolets, the 
Destroyer, stopped at Verkhne-Udinsk and arrested the station 
master as a Bolshevik. When the American guards interfered, Bo- 
gomolets declared his intention of executing the prisoner. Colonel 
Morrow ordered up his machine guns and threatened to seize the 
train, unless the man was turned over. This led' to a renewed clash 
between Bogomolets and Morrow but peace was finally restored 
when Bogomolets returned the prisoner and the station master for 
his part signed a statement (which apparently was not true) that 
certain property of which he had been robbed by Bogomolets had 
been returned to him. 

That same night sixty miles further west at the station of Po- 
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solskaya there came a strange episode, the most violent and ap- 
parently unprovoked of all of the encounters. The same train of 
Bogomolets stopped at the station which was guarded by a force 
of thirty eight Americans and one officer. Suddently a little after 
midnight, the armored train opened fire upon the American box- 
cars. The detachment was already semi-alert. A sharp battle en- 
sued in which the Russians had much the superiority in armament 
for the train carried a three inch gun and a number of machine 
guns and the Americans had only rifles and hand grenades. They 
succeeded however in taking cover and in surrounding the train. 
An American sergeant, disregarding the fire of the machine guns, 
jumped on board of the locomotive and before he was killed he 
succeeded in throwing a hand grenade into the boiler. The train 
abandoned the attack and pulled out of the station but the gre- 
nade had done its work and the locomotive commenced to leak 
steam. It was compelled to halt at the next station five versts 
away. Realizing his helplessness, Bogomolets wired back an offer 
to surrender. Reinforcements came for the Americans from the 
west from Selenga and they picked up en route the Russian de- 
tachment of seven officers and sixty six men. Twelve had run 
away and five had been killed. 

General Graves wrote in his account: "I was sorry that Lieu- 
tenant Kendall, who first got hold of Bogomolets, did not hang 
him to a telegraph pole, but he acted within the law and really 
exhibited better soldierly qualities in doing as he did. This young 
officer is entitled to great credit for his leadership in resisting this 
unwarranted attack, and in capturing a force with vastly superior 
armament."* 

The accounts of this episode suggest that it was an entirely un- 
warranted attack ELS a means of relieving the feelings of Bogo- 
molets for his failure the same day at Verkhne-Udinsk. There is 
frequently mentioned the story that Lieutenant Kendall had been 
warned by a Russian girl that the attack was to take place that 
night and that the Americans were partially alerted at the sight 
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of Bogomolcts' train. There is perhaps a less authenticated story 
that at the same time and presumably from a related source Bogo- 
molets was informed that his train was to be attacked by the Bol 
sheviks at Posolskaya. Whether it was an unprovoked attack by 
an irresponsible Russian or the result of a clever propaganda stunt 
to make trouble between the Russians and Americans, it added 
fuel to the fire. 

It embittered the relations between the Americans and Semenov 
still more. The train was towed to Verkhne-Udinsk and interned 
and the Russians were held prisoners, until the Americans with- 
drew from the city. Semenov demanded their release and the re- 
turn of the train and his demands were of course seconded by the 
Japanese. Colonel Morrow refused and on his departure, he 
turned the whole outfit over for a receipt to the Kolchak com- 
mander at Verkhne-Udinsk but not until he had secured a com- 
plete account of the activities of the train for the last ten days 
and had listed the so-called Bolsheviks that had been killed and 
the women that had been raped by the train crew. It made a 
vivid story of the way in which the civil war had degenerated into 
an orgy of murder and ravage during the last months of 1919. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
In the Maritime Province 



In the Vladivostok sector conditions deteriorated as they did in 
the area west of Lake Baikal. General Graves returned from his trip 
to Omsk and the front on September 6 and he soon found him- 
self in trouble with the authorities in Vladivostok. Again it was 
the question of the old universal Russian idea or of a moderate 
regionalism. It was not a question of brutality. 

At Krasnoyarsk, the leading Bolshevik center west of Lake Bai- 
kal, he had met General Rozanov who had issued stringent orders 
for the suppression of Bolshevism and had acted even more 
sternly. 1 General Knox had recommended him for the command 
of Vladivostok to succeed General Ivanov-Rinov who had already 
departed. This recommendation was itself enough to be suspicious 
but Rozanov began to embroil himself with everybody. He already 
suspected that the fate of Kolchak was sealed and so he com- 
menced a game of satisfying or rather dissatifying everyone of all 
parties. 

It was just at this moment that Ataman Kalmykov burst out 
again. He had been repudiated by the Ussuri Cossacks but neither 
Semenov nor the Japanese would accept this. He had only one 
hope and that was to stir up popular feeling for himself by hitting 
the Americans. He arrested an American officer and a private and 
in accordance with Russian practice he soon released the officer 
and flogged the private. The American local commander, Major 
Shamatulski, protested and was at once backed up by General 
Graves on his return. There were again all the makings of a Ameri- 
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can- Japanese war. There were the usual threats that the Jap- 
anese would support the Ataman but Major Shamatulski stood 
his ground and not only came off without a battle but carried off 
three of Kalmykov's Cossacks as hostages for his own safety and 
that of his men. They were released when the American soldier 
was returned. 

General Rozanov had boasted that if he had failed to be iron- 
fisted in Krasnoyarsk, he would be in Vladisvotock and he at- 
tempted it. He introduced into a cosmopolitan city a reign of 
terror. Both Semenov and even Kalmykov in their rages had 
distinguished between their friends and their enemies; Rosanov 
was the typical Great Russian. He arrested, and liquidated with 
equal enthusiasm Bolsheviks and non-Russians. He arrested and 
tried to destroy the Ukrainian organizations in the Far East which 
had received their first grants of money from Semenov. 2 

His forces, ostensibly in the service of Kolchak, ranged far and 
wide, excluding the territory of Kalmykov, while he sought for 
that support from the Japanese that the Russian Asiatics were able 
to secure safely and easily. He won from General Graves the 
reputation of being the third worst murderer in Siberia, next 
after Kalmykov and Semenov, for the General had no personal 
encounters with Baron Ungern-Sternberg, Semenov's Buddhist- 
German-pacifist friend, whom we have already noticed. 

It was into this atmosphere that the ever-explosive Gajda made 
his appearance. He had left the Czechoslovaks after the Czechos- 
lovak National Council in Russia had repudiated the attempt of 
Kolchak to become Supreme Regent, He had accepted readily 
the invitation of Kolchak to become the Russian commander in 
the expedition toward Perm. He was critical of General Janin 
who relied upon the able but stolid Syrovy. Then when the expe- 
dition failed because the Russian officers had refused to support it, 
Gajda again lost patience. He resigned his Russian commission 
and returned to Vladivostok. 

Jrlere as a Czech general, he tried to renew those old connec- 
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tions which he had used so well the year before. He tried again 
to rally those elements of the population which were equally anti- 
monarchist and anti-Bolshevik, that part of the Social Revolu- 
tionist group that put the welfare of the country and especially 
the Maritime Province over the theory of an All-Russian govern- 
ment. It is hard to call him any more of an idealist than was 
Semenov or even Kolchak. His ideals were different but there was 
perhaps in him, as was shown in later years, something of a dif- 
ferent and still undefined strain, which was to lead him later to 
form his own brand of Czech Fascism. 

The presence of Gajda in Vladivostok after his spectacular 
break with Kolchak was a symbol that something was going to 
happen. Rozanov was absorbed with his efforts to prove that the 
presence of armed European and American troops in Siberia was 
an insult to the dignity of Russia as a great and sovereign power 
and he was a worthy companion to the Soviet leaders who had 
declared the same thing to the Czechoslovak Legions in the 
early days. 

Gajda was by this time a prominent figure in both Czechos- 
lovak and Russian circles. -He had strong support among the mal- 
contents of both camps and he was by no means a Bolshevik. Yet 
he seems to have aroused distrust everywhere even among his sup- 
porters. Those Czechs who sympathized with the Czechoslovak 
National Committee in Russia and hated Kolchak refused to be- 
lieve him because of his former position in the Kolchak armies. 
Those who opposed socialism felt that he was now mixing with 
improper persons. The ardent supporters of Great Russianism 
could not stomach him because he was a Czech. The regionalists 
distrusted him because he had previously taken his stand for Kol- 
chak* The Cossacks and the non-Russians did not accept him. 
The Japanese regarded him as a menace* 

It was under such conditions that he began to prepare for a 
revolution against Kolchak and tried to rally to his support those 
Siberian leaders who were moderate Social Revolutionists and 
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who hoped to eliminate Bolshevism by creating a stable base with- 
in the Russian Empire, where civilization, law and order could 
reign without the violence that marked the regime of Rozanov. 

The situation rapidly began to assume the air of a grotesque 
tragedy. Gajda was carrying on his intrigues from a railroad car 
barely three hundred yards from Rozanov's headquarters but the 
General was so busy with his attacks on the so-called Bolsheviks 
that for several days he took no action against Gajda. The 
Czechoslovak units in and near Vladivostok were apparently little 
interested. The Allied Provost Marshals who had divided the city 
into sections and were in some degree responsible for t&e main- 
tenance of order but unwilling to interfere in the question of Rus- 
sian internal politics were well aware that something was brewing. 
Yet when they presented reports against Rozanov to the retreating 
Omsk government, the charges were withdrawn by orders of the 
leading Allied representatives with KolchaL At the same time i 
was abundantly clear that with Semenov between Kolchak and 
Vladivostok, the Maritime Province was a law unto itself and the 
commander of Vladivostok, even though he had been appointed 
by Kolchak, was almost entirely a free agent responsible only to 
his own whims and judgments. 

Gajda in 'planning this movement had relied upon the right 
wing of the Social Revolutionists and announced a government 
largely composed of them. They were organized as a Siberian Na- 
tional Directorate with Yakushev as President, Gajda as military 
commander, and Morovsky and Colonel Krakovetsky Members of 
the Directorate. This group was of course on the outs with all that 
portion of the Social Revolutionists who were dreaming of an All- 
Russian Government and the latter group refused to support them. 

It was not supported by the Czechoslovaks who were by now 
only interested in getting out of the country. On November 16, 
the political command of the army, the remains of the Czecho- 
slovak National Council which had been uniformly hostile to 
Kolchak protested to the Allied leaders against their position on the 
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railroad in which they were forced to obey the orders of a govern- 
ment which was rapidly degenerating into a terroristic mob. They 
insisted that they either be withdrawn from the railroad or given 
the power to restore order as they saw fit. Of course this protest 
placed upon the Allies an absolutely impossible choice, since those 
who objected to the actions of the Russians were the ones who 
were trying to enforce the Railroad Agreement which had very 
definitely placed the last word in the hands of Kolchak. 

In the meanwhile Gajda and his party dilly-dallied until they 
saw that Rozanov was beginning to make preparations for putting 
down the movement. Then they rose, when Rozanov was ready 
and on the night of November 16-17 commenced fighting in the 
outskirts of the city. In the first rush they seized the railroad 
station as their headquarters but while the fighting was sharp, 
the forces of General Rozanov quickly secured the upper hand 
and Gajda and some of his supporters were besieged in the station 
which was bombarded by destroyers in the harbor and by fieM 
artillery. Finally Gajda who was slightly wounded and his men 
were compelled to surrender. 

Perhaps because of the presence of large units of the Czecho- 
slovak Army in and near Vladivostok, Gajda and his Czech 
friends and backers were on the whole well treated. He soon 
passed into the care of the Czechoslovaks and before long was 
on his way out of Siberia. The same could not be said of many 
of the Russians who had cooperated in the movement. The Ro- 
zanov forces played havoc with them and executed a considerable 
number of those who had surrendered. 

Then came the period of recriminations. Rozanov openly 
charged that Gajda and the Siberian Directorate were directly 
inspired by the Allies to start the revolt and he made charges that 
twice during the night the American troops had fired on his 
detachments. He later charged that the Americans had given the 
money for the movement These statements were of course in- 
dignantly denied by General Graves who had even refused the 
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request of General Cecek that he take steps to see that Gajda was 
handed over to the Czechs for safe-keeping. General Graves based 
his refusal on the ground that this was a political movement and 
that the Americans would be intervening in Russian internal 
affairs, if he made such a request. 

This same point of view he maintained when Colonel Krako- 
vetsky and four other associates made their way during the fighting 
into American headquarters and asked for protection. General 
Graves was fully conscious that he had no right to consider Ameri- 
can headquarters American territory and give asylum, for that 
would be a violation of Russian sovereignty. He did not want to 
turn the men over to the Russians for he knew that they would 
be immediately shot. While he was in this dilemma. Admiral 
Rodgers of the Navy, who was in the harbor suggested that he 
hold the men until he could secure an answer from Washington. 
This seemed a very sensible course to assume and so he turned 
them over to Colonel Bugbee of the 3ist Infantry which was in 
Vladivostok for safekeeping. The next day, November 19, he 
received a telegram simply stating "Secretaries of State and War 
agree, not possible constitute your headquarters American terri- 
tory." 8 It is to be noted that they did not order him to surrender 
the men. 

Before he received an answer, he sent another telegram to 
Washington, announcing that Rozanov was shooting prisoners and 
urged that if it could be legally done, American prestige would 
be served by constituting his headquarters as American territory. 
Three weeks later he was notified that the State Department 
advised that the refugees leave the headquarters "as soon as con- 
sistent with general principles of humanity and before question of 
surrender arises, 9 ' 4 

The question was solved in a much simpler way. Colonel Bugbee 
understood the dilemma that his commander was in and he 
Quietly brought it about that the fugitives had the opportunity to 
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escape under conditions that would give them the possibility of 
saving their lives and of outwitting the troops of Rozanov. 

It is a little more difficult to know how the Allied commanders 
as a whole felt about this episode. There are indications that 
some of them had given Gajda some indirect support and that 
the Japanese had been quite strongly on the side of Rozanov. This 
was only natural in view of the long antagonism between the 
Czechoslovaks and the forces friendly to the Japanese. Still as 
there was not involved any actual clash between the Japanese 
and the American or any other forces, it was relatively easy to 
find abundant ways to hide any incidental aid and sympathy for 
either side. There was little reason for that kind of bickering 
among the Allies which had existed in the past when the various 
national representatives were seeking to secure the ear of the 
Russian authorities and to win the commanding position in a 
new Russia for their own countries. 

The failure and the humiliating failure of the Gajda movement 
was too obvious. Rozanov and the Russian military could insist 
that it was the work of their unwelcome Western Allies. Others 
could say that in view of the ill will now prevailing between the 
Russians and the Czechs, it was folly to expect anything of a 
movement directed by a Czech leader. The real truth was evident 
to all, even though they did not fully comprehend the full 
significance. 

The failure of Gajda with his Siberian assistants had shown 
the weakening of the true democratic movement in Russia. The 
failure of any of the anti-Bolshevik parties to support the move- 
ment was a clear sign that along with the growth of Soviet power, 
there was an increasing bitterness among all classes of Russians. 
Their ideological positions were sharpened and made more big- 
oted. Two years of revolution and of struggle had taught no one 
the importance of compromise. The feuds between the right and 
the left in the Social Revolutionist party, the quarrels between 
the unionists and the localists, the distrust of the Social Revolu- 
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ionists as a whole for the military and the sneers of the military 
were bearing fruit. 

The strict neutrality of the Americans and the open partisan- 
ship of the Japanese, the quarrels and animosities between General 
Knox and General Janin, and now the mass movement of the 
Czechoslovaks to the maritime province without regard to their 
Russian allies, all had fostered and encouraged this unfortunate 
development. 

It was all very well for some of the Russian military to argue 
that it was the Czech seizure of the railroads that had caused the 
final demoralization of the army. It was all very well for some to 
talk of their hopes of rallying east of Lake Baikal and establishing 
a new army with which to fight their way to Moscow. It was all 
very well for others to lay the blame on the ill will stirred up by 
Semenov and Kalmykov or to emphasize the incompetence of 
Kolchak and the men around him. It was all very well to stress 
the interference of the Allies and to say that without intervention 
and without the aid of the Czechoslovaks the Russians would 
have prepared the uprising of 1918 on a sounder basis. None of 
these things were to the point. 

It had been a year since the establishment of the rule of 
Kolchak. During that time nothing had been done to settle any 
of the basic problems of Siberia, which were not altogether 
similar to those of Russia. The progressives who preferred to 
leave everything to the future Constituent Assembly and the 
reactionaries who wanted to restore conditions as they were prior 
to 1917 had agreed on a policy of inaction. The new regime had 
completely ignored the fact that it was dependent upon the 
population of Siberia and had thought of everything else. The 
compulsory calling of men to the colors and the abuses perpe- 
trated upon the families of those who had refused to answer had 
step by step alienated the sympathies that the regime might 
have won. 

But the Social Revolutionists had not come to appreciate reality. 
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By placing the social and economic questions on an ideal plane 
and refusing to take into account the realities of the situation, 
they had likewise hamstrung themselves and showed their own 
unfitness to govern. Their governments set up as Political Centres 
or in other forms as the power of Kolchak weakened could not 
hope to put up any effective opposition to either the partisans, 
the Red Armies or the Bolshevik intriguers who appeared in 
their midst. 

The movement of Gajda was the last chance. It was the last 
time that there appeared any prospect of a government that might 
combine the moderate elements in the different camps. It failed 
because even those elements were either discouraged or were en- 
gaged in factional fighting. 

With the arrest of Kolchak, even the shadow or an organization 
which Rozanov had been able to maintain fell away. On January 
20, 1920, there came a practically bloodless revolution against 
him. Detachments of troops hostile to the Kolchak regime and 
partisans moved into Vladivostok from the land side and occupied 
the city. Hardly a shot was fired and Rozanov was out of power. 
Another support of the All-Russian government had fallen. 

These troops sympathized with the Social Revolutionists and 
quite in line with this they did not try to set up a new gov- 
ernment but they tried to revive the zemstvo and to place in 
command of the situation Medvyedev as the head of the zemstvo. 
This was not an experienced body and it made no pretence of 
continuing the opposition to the Bolsheviks. In fact of the two 
Social Revolutionists in important posts, one later went over and 
the group was so advanced politically that it allowed a Bolshevik 
to take over the command of the armed forces. 

Me&vyedev made glorious promises to the Allied representa- 
tives. He promised that henceforth there would be no executions 
which would later be approved by military courts and he em- 
phasized the determination of the zemstvo to maintain the old 
judges and other officers in power, even if they had been ap- 
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pointed by the Tsar. All this served its purpose in persuading the 
Allies that now things were going to be well. Their representa- 
tives were by now disillusioned and only a few of especially wide 
experience and men who had seen the deterioration of the situa- 
tion in 1917 were sceptical. 

Siberia or rather the eastern part was back where it had been 
before the uprising of the Czechoslovaks and another point was 
similar. Semenov was still holding out with a force of men in 
Chita and on the borders of Mongolia. He was still continuing 
his own individual policy but now claiming to be the ruler of 
eastern Siberia by virtue of his appointment to the post by Kol- 
chak. His effective forces were little larger than before. They were 
nominally swelled by the refugees and the organized units of the 
troops of Kolchak and of General Kappel but these reinforce- 
ments scarcely changed the situation. The Russian officers were 
only too ready to complain of his preferences for Asiatics, to berate 
him for not having had the General Staff education necessary 
for the holding of such a position, and they continue to intrigue 
against him more for personal reasons than because of his fero- 
cious actions. 

It was really the end of the movement and everybody knew 
it or felt it. Few wanted to say so openly and this played into the 
hands of the Japanese and the Bolsheviks. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
The Withdrawal 



By the end of 1919 it was obvious that the continued presence 
of the American troops in Siberia would serve no useful purpose. 
They had gone there a little over a year before to protect the 
stores at Vladivostok, to help the Czechoslovaks in their departure 
from Siberia and to steady the Russian regime without interfering 
in Russian internal politics. 

Now a year later there was little talk or need of protecting the 
stores, for most of them had been used or had fallen into the 
hands or been given to one or another of the Russian armies and 
a goodly proportion had found their way by devious channels into 
the hands of the Bolsheviks. The Czechoslovaks were pressing 
with all possible speed to Vladivostok and only some ten thousand 
of them were still west of the American post around Verkhne- 
Udinsk. The Kolchak regime was in full disintegration and the 
increasing bitterness between the Russian factions and toward the 
Americans showed that American help would only be accepted 
on Russian terms and with a continual protest that any positive 
act was a violation of Russian sovereignly and an insult to Russian 
dignity and prestige. 

Then there was the political side for Washington to consider. 
The bulk of the American armies had been returned from Europe. 
The fight over the League of Nations and the Peace Treaties 
was going on. The mood of the country and indeed of Europe 
as well was against war and against the sending of troops abroad. 
There was a growing feeling expressed in and out of Congress 
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that the few thousand men in Siberia were a forgotten force which 
should be brought home too. 

It was easy to convince both the men and the officers of this. 
They were thousands of miles from home engaged in the boring 
and yet hazardous work of guarding a long thin railroad line, 
which was constantly threatened with sabotage and by open mis- 
handling by those who were supposed to be profiting by its 
operation. They could not in accordance with their orders take 
sides and one and all knew that in the confused conditions it 
was impossible to tell an enemy from a friend. Yes, in the kalei- 
doscopic picture the friend of one day might be the enemy of 
the next. 

Thus the ill-fated intervention was ending largely of its own 
weight. It had apparently or at least in the opinion of General 
Graves been intended as a active and positive action. It was rather 
something negative, something intended to prevent action than 
to favor it. If it had been intended to serve as a backbone and a 
stiffener for the Russian democratic movement, it had conspicu- 
ously failed. If it had been intended to check the rise to power 
of monarchists or Bolsheviks, it had not fulfilled its mission and 
was a failure. It could only be regarded as successful if it were to 
be interpreted as an attempt to keep Japan from seizing eastern 
Siberia and even then the Japanese were more strongly intrenched 
than they had been when the Americans arrived. 1 

Yet the situation was even worse and more critical than that. 
The breakdown of the Railroad Agreement, the action of the 
Japanese, and the startling changes in the line-up and influence 
of the Russian parties left the American force in an extremely 
exposed position. Whatever might have been the outward expres- 
sions of friendship, circumstances had developed to a point where 
there was need of renewed vigilance lest one of the wandering 
armies attack some isolated post and precipitate the gravest kind 
of hostilities, as was narrowly avoided in/ the Posolskaya episode. 

On December 27, General Graves accordingly cabled Wash- 
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ington that the "safety of American troops demands concentra- 
tion which results in abandoning parts of our sector. We are fast 
arriving at the place where we join Kalmykov, Semenov and 
Rozanov in fighting the Russians who claim that they are trying 
to establish a representative government in the East. These men 
are not Bolsheviks as that word is understood in the United 
States/' 2 He might have added that they were dreamers, rather 
than doers and were destined to fail or were true Communists. 

A reply came two days later, telling him confidentially to 
commence the concentration and that the troops would soon 
probably be withdrawn but he was especially instructed not to 
give evacuation as the reason for the American troops move- 
ments. This was to be concealed for some time longer. 

The concealment or the reasons advanced fooled no one. The 
officers and men were for the most part glad to get away from 
Siberia. They were glad to be pulled out of the small railroad 
stations in which they had been stationed for months and at the 
first news that they were to be concentrated, they jumped to the 
conclusion that they were going home. Their withdrawal was 
carefully watched by the Japanese and the Russians who each in 
their own way and for their own interest made their plans to take 
over the American sector as soon as it was given up. 

Then on January 16, 1920, the Secretary of State formally 
announced that the American troops would be withdrawn. At 
the same time he published a note handed to the Japanese gov- 
ernment in reply to an inquiry made in Washington by the Japa- 
nese Ambassador on December 8. In this the Japanese had asked 
whether in view of the failure of the Kolchak movement the 
United States was planning to maintain the status quo in regard 
to the maintenance of its troops, whether, it would increase them 
to take the offensive against the Bolsheviks or whether it would 
withdraw them. In its reply, the American government said that 
the withdrawal of the Czechoslovaks was now provided for and 
that it felt that "further military effort to assist the Russians in the 
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Struggle toward self-government may, in the present situation, 
lead to complications which would have exactly the opposite 
effect, prolonging possibly the period of readjustment and in- 
volving Japan and the United States in ineffective and needless 
sacrifices. It is felt accordingly to be unlikely that the second 
purpose for which American troops were sent to Siberia will be 
longer served by their presence there." 3 The note goes to state 
that the American railway experts would also be recalled "under 
the same conditions and simultaneously with the departure of 
the American military forces." It closes with an appreciation of 
the friendly spirit of Japan and was in a sense an unwritten urging 
of Japan to evacuate at the same time. 

There was little difficulty in concentrating the troops located 
in and around Vladivostok. Those on the railroad line moved 
toward Spasskoye at the southeastern end of the sector, just as 
those in Vladivostok began their preparations. The troops at 
Spasskoye, about half of the 27th Infantry which had been the 
first to arrive, was the first to leave and this part of the regiment 
boarded transports on January 15. 

The most difficult task was to withdraw the rest of the regiment 
from the neighborhood of Verkhne-Udinsk far to the west. Just 
beyond them were the tunnels around Lake Baikal and there were 
threats that Semenov would destroy them as a means of keeping 
the Czechoslovaks in Siberia and not allowing them to return 
home. These tunnels were not the only danger point for the troops 
had to pass through Semenov's main center at Chita and there 
was always the likelihood that the Ataman would impose in- 
tolerable restrictions upon them or even block the railroad suc- 
cessfully. This was the more to be apprehended after the clash 
between an American detachment and Semenov's armored train 
at Posolskaya on January 10. At one time it seemed so likely that 
Colonel Morrow even began to make tentative plans to march 
his detachment overland along the caravan trail from Verkhne- 
Udinsk to Kalgan on the first news that the railroad had been 
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put out of commission or that the Czechoslovak trains had been 
definitely stopped. 

Such extreme measures were not necessary. The trains carry- 
ing the American soldiers were sandwiched in between those of 
the Czechoslovaks and despite delays and difficulties, the entire 
detachment which set out on January 15, reached Vladivostok 
on January 25.. It was decidedly fortunate for this was precisely 
the period when the Czechoslovaks had handed over Admiral 
Kolchak to the Political Centre at Irkutsk and this had turned 
him over to the Bolsheviks. 

Conditions went on as they had been at Vladivostok with the 
fall of Rozanov and a new attempt made by the Japanese com- 
mander, General Oi, to get himself recognized as the commander- 
in-chief of all Allied armies in Siberia and to send his soldiers 
into the American zones of the railroads in defiance of the Rail- 
road Agreement. It led to renewed friction but as he had done 
a year and a half earlier. General Oi did not insist and the dif- 
ficulties were smoothed over. 

Then as the American detachments sailed from Vladivostok 
on February 15, March 10, 20 and 31, the atmosphere tended 
to lighten. There were marked signs of fellowship between the 
commanding officers and every one made attempts to separate in 
an era of good feeling. General Oi sent a band to play at the 
transport on the departure of General Graves, the Siberian Head- 
quarters, and the last detachment on April i. Both the Russian 
commanders and the Japanese invited him to have a final review 
of their troops and the American soldiers departed in the middle 
of an outburst of international good will. 

That was only superficial. On March 31, almost on the eve 
of the departure of General Graves, the Japanese government 
Sssued a statement that the Japanese would still remain in Siberia. 
Jt announced: "The Imperial Government hereby takes occasion 
*to declare its intention that, when political conditions in the coun- 
tries, contiguous to, or neighboring on Japan, have been 
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lished of the stable, assuring status and all menace to Manchuria 
and Korea has been removed; when the life and property of the 
Imperial subjects in Siberia have been secured, and when the 
freedom of traffic and communication has been guaranteed, it 
will withdraw its military forces, from all parts of Siberia, at the 
earliest opportune moment after the conclusion of the repatria- 
tion of the Czecho-Slovak Army/' 4 

The question can still be raised whether this statement was a 
repudiation or a restatement of the underlying meaning of the 
Japanese proclamation of 1918 at the moment when their troops 
landed to maintain order. It can still be asked whether the Japa- 
nese policy during this year and a hall had been directed toward 
the achievement of the announced policy or whether the work of 
the Japanese officers with the various Russians had not been in- 
tended to create and to prolong the chaos. 

At all events this announcement made it clear that Japan was 
going to stay in Siberia, until in its own judgment the time was 
ripe for it to leave. It completely killed any hopes that the Japa- 
nese army would accept the interpretation of the Americans and 
would withdraw its soldiers almost simultaneously. That hope had 
been expressed by the American diplomats in Tokyo but it was 
courteously but firmly turned down* 

The departure of the Americans did leave the Japanese free to 
guard the railroad in their own way and to take such action as 
they desired without regard for the wishes of any one, either 
Russian, American or European. The task of the Inter-Allied 
Committee which still continued to function, now became immeas- 
urably more difficult. The Japanese openly disregarded the Rail- 
road Agreement and on April 14, the Inter-AJlied Committee 
listed and summarized the many acts of the Japanese soldiery, 
which were opposed to the policy of the board. It listed cases of 
outrage and attack upon Russians by the Japanese army and it 
exposed, though it was not noticed, the cruelty and the ruthless- 
ness of the Japanese military. 5 It was very obvious that the Japa- 
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nese in this were following a concerted policy to hold up the 
repatriation of the Czechoslovaks, until they had arranged their 
own role in Siberia to their own advantage. This was made clear 
almost immediately and the first tidings of it were given to General 
Graves, just as he was about to board the transport and depart. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 



The Triumph of Bolshevism 



With the execution of Kolchak, the Russian military class and 
the Social Revolutionists alike ceased to play any important role 
west of Lake Baikal. That entire part of Siberia was duly incor- 
porated into the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic to 
receive all the blessings of the Leninist philosophy. To the east 
of Lake Baikal, the progress of the Bolsheviks was still impeded 
by the anti-Bolshevik groups and by the Japanese. 

The Japanese distrusted the government which had come into 
power in Vladivostok with the fall of General Rozanov but they 
held their hand until the Americans were safely out of the way. 
Then on April 4, the Japanese presented some new demands upon 
the zemstvo government and firing broke out. They presented 
the argument that there had been attacks made on the Japanese 
in Vladivostok and they occupied the city, even though the 
zemstvo yielded to all of their demands. 

Out of this Japanese movement came a new government headed 
by the Merkulov brothers, who were wealthy merchants and had 
behind them a considerable part of the more substantial popula- 
tion of the city. Yet this government was itself unpopular with 
the Social Revolutionists and it was not long before there arose 
difficulties with Semenov who claimed control as the appointee 
of Kolchak. 

These difficulties were even more pronounced in the neigh- 
borhood of Chita for it was here that there were largely gathered 
the remains of the White armies and it was at first hoped that 
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they would be consolidated and hold the area as the base for a 
new assault on the advancing Bolsheviks. It was of counse a vain 
hope, for once more the partisan feeling between the various 
armies and the differing attitudes of their commanders toward 
all possible questions prevented any effective action. 

The forces were roughly divided into equal halves, those which 
acknowledged Semenov, the old troops which he had long had 
under his command and the Kappel forces, those men who had 
escaped from the debacle west of Lake Baikal and formed the 
residue of the forces of Kolchak and of the Samara Social Rev- 
olutionist government. These all continued the anti-Semenov tradi- 
tion and included both definite monarchists and progressives but 
for the moment they joined forces against the Ataman. The 
Kappel troops were forced out of Chita by an uprising of the 
Social Revolutionists and made their way into the Maritime 1 
Province, while Semenov sent many of his most reliable men 
under Baron Ungern-Sternberg into Mongolia to restore to power 
the Living Buddha Hutuktu. The rest of his forces were then also 
forced into Manchuria and by November 20, Semenov was back 
where he had started along the line of the Chinese Eastern in 
Dauriya. 

He spent the winter of 1920-1921 in Port Arthur, making 
plans for renewing hostilities in the spring. He intended to move 
men from the east and from the west so as to meet and check 
the growing influence of the Bolsheviks and perhaps even to have 
the opportunity to recover Chita. His hopes were again vain, for 
Baron Ungern-Sternberg proved himself unable to handle the 
Mongolian tribes and the Mongolian nobles. There was constant 
complaint that he was changing the old customs and introducing 
new ideas which were unpalatable to the Mongols and repres- 
ented his own eccentric notions. In the spring of 1921, he heard 
rumors of the approach of a Bolshevik force and decided to attack 
it and thus perhaps reach the neighborhood of Lake Baikal. His 
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calculations were faulty and he was defeated and captured and 
later shot by the Bolsheviks. 

Meanwhile there had come two other important developments 
in widely separated areas. In the far east the partisan forces of 
Tryapizin succeeded in capturing the city of Nikolayevsk in March, 
1920. Tryapizin was one of those numerous partisan leaders 
who had started from the Amur region and had built up a large 
group of fanatical followers, filled with a determination to wipe 
out the old aristocracy and intelligentsia and also the Japanese. 
On the night of March 18, he endeavored to put his plans into 
action and in addition to burning and torturing many of the Rus- 
sians who fell into his power, he also wiped out a Japanese detach- 
ment and killed a considerable part of the peaceful Japanese 
residents of the city. The Japanese apparently made no protest 
and paid no attention but they waited their time and prepared 
a counter expedition of 5,000 men. 

This moved on the city ruthlessly and in the course of its march, 
it seized the opportunity to execute two of the partisan leaders 
who had been sent to negotiate under a flag of truce. A little 
later it succeeded in catching another of the partisan leaders, 
Lazo, and finished him off by burning him and several of his 
companions in the fireboxes of locomotives. Then as Tryapizin 
became aware of the growing strength of the Japanese, he re- 
sorted to new extremes of massacre and when the city finally fell 
on May 22, the Japanese took ample vengeance and murdered 
all who might be regarded as even non-opponents of Tryapizin, 
if not partisans. 

Such happenings showed that by this time Siberia was almost 
completely in chaos. After the departure of the Americans even 
more than before, the armed bands they were scarcely armies 
of both sides resorted to unrestrained harrying, plundering and 
murdering of their opponents. There was no reason or profit from 
any of these encounters for any one. Chinese formed in "inter- 
national Bolshevik detachments" roamed the country no less than 
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the remains of the Russian White organizations which still pre- 
tended to maintain the semblance of organized units. 

The Japanese, realizing that their troops were not playing a 
profitable role in this chaos, finally withdrew them from the in- 
terior and concentrated them at Vladivostok or across the border 
in Manchuria and Korea. It was done obviously for the effect 
upon the international situation. Japan had so profited by the 
demands that it had made upon China during the years of World 
War I that it seemed more profitable to continue to exploit these 
than to continue the Siberian adventure. It therefore allowed to 
be publicized the distaste of the Japanese population for its con- 
tinuation and thus tried to gain credit and to leave itself in a posi- 
tion to profit by future developments. 

It thus allowed the various partisan detachments to take over 
the entire interior of the country. These did so and in the course 
of time those which were less imbued with Bolshevism were forced 
from the scene of action. Those which were the most ruthless 
continued to spread havoc around the country. 

At the same time in Verkhne-Udinsk the Social Revolutionists 
and some of the old original members of the Siberian govern- 
ment decided to make another effort to restore some kind of 
order. For this purpose they declared an independent Far Eastern 
Republic as a buffer state between the Soviets and Japan. The 
government of this new state talked glibly of establishing all the 
democratic rights and privileges which would appeal to the 
Western representatives still remaining on Siberian soil. It talked 
of a Constituent Assembly, guaranteed the rights of private prop- 
erty and in general announced those policies which the zemstvo 
in Vladivostok had proclaimed after its coming into power in 
the city. 

This was all very good as far as it went. The Bolsheviks, espe- 
cially Krasnoshchekov, cooperated with it as a temporary expe- 
dient and they had good reason for doing so. With the disap- 
pearance of the Americans, British and French, for General Knox 
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had gone and General Janin left in April along with the main 
body of the Czechoslovaks, there were only the Japanese for them 
to face. They knew very well that the Japanese were not to be 
trifled with and that the Japanese army would pay no more atten- 
tion to many of the rules of war than they were doing. 

It seemed therefore a very easy method of preventing an open 
clash of hostilities by supporting this mixed government and Bol- 
shevik representatives willingly entered into it as did representa- 
tives of the Ukrainian population of the Far East and also rep- 
resentatives of the various non-Slavic groups. Still the Bolsheviks 
had their eye on the main posts and they saw to it that the head 
of the armed forces of the state was a Bolshevik, the well-known 
Marshall Blucher, who was later to play an important part in 
their plans for the communizing of China. 

The Western powers were only too well deceived by the 
apparent strength and stability of the Far Eastern Republic. After 
the turbulence of the preceding years and in the areas dominated 
by the Bolsheviks, it seemed as if the Social Revolutionists and 
elements of the Siberian population had at last combined to move 
toward a free and democratic government. The monarchist and 
military elements which had supported Kolchak were without any 
influence. The Cossack elements which had backed such men as 
Semenov were eliminated. The partisan detachments which were 
willing to undergo Communist discipline were steadily being 
drawn within the army of the new Republic and the others were 
being suppressed as bandits and disruptive elements. There seemed 
to be a cessation of the persecution of the propertied element and 
the educated part of the population. Everything seemed to prosper 
and the West was sure that the Far Eastern Republic was going 
to be a stabilizing influence in the Far East. 

There was as a matter of fact even in anti-Bolshevik circles 
far more distrust for Japan and her intentions. Even though Japan 
had ceased active support of military leaders as Semenov and 
was talking aloud officially and through journalistic outlets of 
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her intention to cooperate, it was evident that they were still sup- 
porting their own government in Vladivostok and apparently had 
little intention of evacuating the city until they had achieved the 
position in the Maritime province which they had been seeking. 

In prolonged negotiations with the Russians of Vladivostok 
and the Far Eastern Republic, they continued to urge for them- 
selves special privileges which would give them control of the 
harbors and the fisheries along the Pacific Ocean. They de- 
manded special shipping rights on the Amur and Sungari Rivers 
and they laid great emphasis on the necessity of dismantling the 
fortifications of Vladivostok. These conditions were naturally un- 
acceptable to any faction and the situation continued to drag 
on interminably. 

When the Disarmament Conference met in Washington in the 
fall of 1921 at the call of President Harding, the question of the 
Japanese occupation of Siberia was brought up. It was made clear 
to Japan that both Great Britain and the United States objected 
to the Japanese retention of Siberia which seriously disturbed 
the plans of the other nations for establishing peace and limiting 
the navies in the Pacific area. This was hardly news to Japan 
but to the surprise of every one the Japanese officials yielded 
and promised to evacuate Siberia* 

This seemed at the moment a great victory for the Western 
powers and an assurance that a democratic Far Eastern Republic 
was going to emerge from the mess. Only a few of the more far- 
sighted army and navy officers realized that Japan was only too 
willing to yield minor points in her position on the Asiatic mainland 
where she was already strong and to gain an impregnable position 
in the Pacific Ocean through the German mandates, by which she 
could bar American access to Asia as a whole, while she could her- 
self easily launch an attack on the Hawaiian Islands, as she did in 
1941. Throughout the summer of 1922, the same conditions 
seemed to prevail both in Vladivostok and in the Far Eastern Re- 
public, the capital of which had been moved to Chita from Verkh- 
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ne-Udinsk. There were of course disturbing signs as the American 
Russian Railway Corps withdrew but on the whole the rela- 
tions between the Republic and the Soviets seemed to be pro- 
ceeding in peaceful fashion. 

Vladivostok, however, had not joined the Far Eastern Republic. 
In 1922 the regime of the Merkulovs had been replaced by a new 
zemstvo government under General Dieterichs who again ap- 
peared upon the scene. Apparently this regime was even further 
to the right and some of its members began to dream of a revival 
of the Russian monarchy, again the old conception of a unified 
Russia. 

Then in November, 1922, the Japanese army finally evacuated 
the city of Vladivostok and a detachment of the army of the Far 
Eastern Republic moved in. That army was thoroughly Com- 
munist and without any delay it showed what the future was to 
hold. It was only a few days more and the Far Eastern Republic 
solemnly voted itself under the urgings of the Red Army into the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, 

There was now no hesitation. The mask was torn off of the 
entire structure. The puppet government of Vladivostok was of 
course summarily overthrown but the position of the Social Rev- 
olutionists in the government at Chita was little better. They 
found themselves either summarily dismissed or replaced for 
various reasons and it was not long before the forms of the gov- 
ernment were changed and the full Soviet system was introduced. 

As elsewhere in Europe the Soviets made a great show of 
strengthening the power of the various racial minorities and set 
up a series of autonomous republics and autonomous regions for 
the different groups, except the Ukrainians. Yet at the head of 
these groups were Russians from the central organization or Com- 
munists of various national origins. The old national leaders, the 
old Siberian leaders, who had taken part in the movement from 
the time of the February Revolution of 1917, found themselves 
neglected or arrested. New men were put in change of all organ- 
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izations that were retained and the old leaders from all over 
Siberia were moved to Chita for a show trial on the charges that 
they had been the tools of tte imperialistic powers to tear away 
Siberia from the Soviet Russia. These imperialistic powers were 
Great Britain and the United States, the very countries that had 
been striving against their own interests for the unity of Russia. 
Japan was less often mentioned, for the Soviet leaders could not 
be sure how the Japanese government would react to these 
charges which might produce dangerous effects threatening then- 
own position. 

By the end of January, 1923, Siberia had been completely 
Sovietized in the full sense of the word. The outstanding leaders 
of the opposition had been arrested and* were being investigated, 
although their trials were not held until the next year. It was 
certain that there was to be no autonomy in Siberia, no personal 
rights, and that the full system known in European Russia since 
the November Revolution was to be introduced. 

Those opponents of the regime, those supporters of the various 
governments and counter-governments who could, fled to Harbin 
and Shanghai, The same fate awaited all. The Russian character 
of Harbin remained but despite the willingness of the Soviet 
government to renounce all of the impqial Russian claims to 
Manchuria, the Soviets found ways to insist upon the transfer 
to them of many of the old imperial interests in the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad. They found it possible also despite their treaties 
to continue their penetration of Mongolia and to strengthen in 
Outer Mongolia that role which Russia had aspired to play back 
in 1911. 

This was the end of the civil war in Siberia and of the Allied 
and American influence in the country. The expeditions and the 
promises had ended with the negative accomplishment of the 
extrication of the Czechoslovak Legions to their homeland. The 
effects to set up a free Russian democratic state in Siberia either 
as independent, an autonomous unit, or a part of a federated 
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Russia or of a unified Russia had ended in complete failure and 
the only consolation that the various powers could have was in 
the success, if not the dignity, with which they had extricated 
themselves and their men from an incongruous and hopeless 

position. 

The intervention had ended in a fiasco. It had not ended with 
fighting in the open field between the intervening powers. The 
record of foreign casualties was low but the damage to the pres- 
tige of the democratic countries not only in Siberia but through- 
out the whole of Eastern Asia was enormous. The retreat of 
civilization from eastern Asia had begun. Its lessons were not 
studied and not applied. The observations made on the scene 
were not analyzed and in 1941 and again in 1950 the world saw 
again with astonishment what it had good opportunities to learn 
in 1918, 1919 and 1920. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 
The Final Verdict 



With the absorption of the Far Eastern Republic, the question 
was solved. The White Armies had been decisively defeated. The 
American and the other expeditionary forces had been with- 
drawn. Soviet rule was firmly established in Siberia and the 
situation was already stabilized. 

Then came the period of recriminations. There had been enough 
of these before but now they were multiplied inordinately. The 
Russian conservative and military class condemned unreservedly 
the Social Revolutionists, the Americans, the Japanese, and one 
another. The Social Revolutionists and their friends blamed the 
military, the French, the English and the Japanese. Generals 
Janin and Knox reflected on each other in thundering tirades. 
The Japanese were as bitter. General Graves in an ill-tempered 
book condemned the military, the French and English and the 
American State Department. The Bolsheviks with smug satisfac- 
tion boasted that the course of events had proved the correctness 
of their theories and showed that their policy was that which was 
desired by the Russian people and their friends and supporters 
abroad confirmed them in this point of view. 

It is now thirty years since this intervention took place. There 
has been another World War, another upheaval and the course 
of events in Siberia has been duplicated again and again, until 
the world is becoming aware as it was not then of the problem 
of Russian Bolshevism* A few things have stood out. From the 
time when hostilities came to an end in Europe until the fateful 
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deal between the Nazis and the Communists in 1939, the Soviet 
Union was not able to extend its influence even in the smallest 
states on its western border. It was compelled to moderate its 
course in Asia. Then in the brief heyday offered by the World 
War and the subsequent sympathy of the Western democratic 
nations, it spread rapidly its influence throughout Europe and 
Asia. To-day we can see that the methods by which it achieved 
success in Siberia were merely refined and adapted for the later 
course. Yet those methods after all had in Siberia and have had 
since a purely limited application and perhaps contain even the 
germ of the dissolution of the Soviet Union itself, if they are 
carefully considered and combatted. 

Nevertheless even to-day the West is hesitating to counteract 
these methods. It is still fascinated by the spectacle of a large, 
continuous land mass under the rule of a single government. 
The allurement of empire still holds its charm and while the 
British and French and Dutch imperialisms are breaking up and 
being replaced by alliances of free peoples, no one ventures to say 
openly that the Russian Bolshevik scheme of unity is proceeding 
on a diametrically opposite path. 

In the late spring of 1918, when the Czechoslovak Legions 
struck in their own defense, they found back of them the support 
of the masses of the Siberians of all parties. The social conditions 
in Siberia, simple as they were, were more favorable for the ending 
of Communism than anywhere else in Russia. In city after city 
anti-Bolshevik revolts flared up and in few places was there 
effective opposition on the part of the Bolshevik leaders. There 
was no large urban proletariat to support these and the Bolsheviks 
themselves have admitted that the peasants and the peasant 
partisan bands in 1918 did not put up effective resistance. Why 
then the rapid crumbling of the White movement in 1 9 1 7 ? 

The answer has been indicated again and again. There was 
first the bitter feelings between the Social Revolutionist idealist 
leaders and their allies and the conservative and military groups. 
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In Soviet terminology this was defined as the attempts under 
foreign pressure to stifle the democratic petty bourgeois elements 
for the benefit of the trading and commercial bourgeois, as a 
result of which the petty bourgeois were forced to make common 
cause with the Red Army. That is a theoretical argument in 
accordance with Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist dialectics, mildly con- 
tradicted by allusions to the conflict between the Constituent 
Assembly of the Ail-Russian government of Samara and the 
Siberian government. 

In the first stages of the Siberian movement ,the leaders were 
Siberian. They were fully conscious of their own problems and 
their own needs. They appreciated to some extent the problems 
offered by the Ukrainians in Siberia, by the Buryats, by the Mon- 
gols, the Chinese, etc. They modelled their organizations on the 
Ukrainian National Rada in Kiev and like that they started with 
the idea of a loosely federated Russia and devoted their energies 
to putting their own house in order. 

Here could be a common meeting ground to unite the moderate 
Social Revolutionists and the progressive conservatives and army 
officers and for some months there were signs that the Omsk 
and Tomsk regimes would get together. They admitted a sort of 
relationship and were merely disputing the limitations of their 
functions. Even Semenov, fully conscious of his position as an 
officer of the imperial Army, was inclined to regard himself as 
the protector of the Buryats and Mongols. The cause of Russia 
as a whole was felt chiefly by General Horvath, his supporters 
along the Chinese Eastern railroad and their agents in Vladi- 
vostok. It was the miners near Suchan and Krasnoyarsk who 
held out for a united Bolshevik state. 

The very success of these early movements brought into Siberia 
a mass of refugees from Russia of both parties and from the 
moment of the formation of the Ail-Russian government, things 
began to go badly. The interests of Siberia were neglected, local 
tasks were abandoned, as the thoughts of all were concentrated 
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not on local reform but on the calling of an All-Russian Consti- 
tuent Assembly or the formation of a strong central government 
uniting all the various anti-Bolshevik movements under one in- 
effective head. With the decisions to postpone the solution of all 
important problems until the restoration of peace throughout all 
Russia, political bitterness spread. It threw the balance into the 
hands of the more extreme conservatives and the more extreme 
Social Revolutionists and step by step, the voices of the moderates 
and the locali&ts were silenced. Both sides developed the logic of 
their position and step by step the military forces developed into 
marauding bands led by the more vigorous and brutal officers, 
the Social Revolutionists drifted toward the Bolsheviks and the 
peasants formed themselves into armed groups without any policy, 
only to be also won over by the Bolsheviks, 

The veneer of civilization was scratched thin and through it 
all shone that tradition of needless brutality which had charac- 
terized the marches of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane in past 
ages. Bolshevism knew how to exploit that for its own interests 
and to use it to cement its own power. 

What did the intervention accomplish? Its purposes were vague 
and indeterminate. Despite the seeming clarity of the instructions 
given to General Graves it is evident that the American govern- 
ment had no dear idea of the situation. It had recognized at the 
beginning the Russian Provisional Government and it welcomed 
the Constituent Assembly as its logical continuation. Despite the 
warnings of the last Imperial Russian Ambassador, George Bakh- 
metev, that the revolution would swing inevitably to the left, it 
persisted in believing that Bolshevism was inspired by Germany 
and so were all local and separatist movements. It stood for the 
unity of Russia as a whole without regard for the wishes of any 
section of the population exactly as did the extreme reactionaries 
and the more bitter Bolsheviks. Here was the fault of the State 
Department representatives, while yet there was time to accom- 
plish something. It wanted to help the Russians but it had no 
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criterion by which its field representatives could evaluate the 
various movements in the country- To some it was the need of 
supporting and strengthening any government that presented even 
spurious evidence that it was an All-Russian government derived 
directly or indirectly from the Provisional Government. To others, 
it was a government that followed Western principles of personal 
liberty and lawful procedure. To others it was any government 
of any character that strenuously and consistently opposed the 
excesses and theories of Bolshevism, despite the methods employed. 

It is small wonder that General Graves, who interpreted his 
instructions as involving the second alternative was in perpetual 
conflict with the supporters of the first and third points of view. 
It is small wonder that after the Armistice on November 1 i, 1918, 
he could express the wonder as to why there was ever American 
intervention or why it was continued. It is small wonder that 
there arose in his mind as in the minds of others whether the 
primary purpose was not the checking of Japan. 

The same thoughts were in the minds of the British and tlr* 
French. Bound by their alliance to Japan and suspicious of tfir 
growth of Russian influence in Europe and Asia, they were readv 
to support a Russian government but were willing to see its possi- 
bilities of expansion checked. The French were anxious about 
debts and they wanted to strengthen their allies, the Czecho- 
slovaks and Poles, as a bulwark against Germany. They acted, 
too, in accordance with their theories but neither one formulated 
and acted upon a policy toward Bolshevism. 

The Japanese were only interested in their Asiatic position. 
They saw an opportunity to drive the Russians from Manchuria 
and the Pacific coast but they were not yet ready to challenge 
the Western powers. Therefore they supported any one who was 
in more or less opposition to the centralizing tendencies which 
stood for a great Russia, whether of the right or left. In addition, 
they realized the forces that were in motion in Asia and anything 
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Bolshevik or perhaps even democratic was abhorrent to the Japa- 
nese military. 

The miracle of the Siberian fiasco was not its ineffectiveness 
but the fact that cool heads succeeded in ending it without an 
armed clash between the interventionists themselves. An error of 
judgment could easily at any moment have brought about armed 
clashes which would have inevitably developed into a mafor con- 
flict as both sides fanned again those passions which 'did break 
loose in 1941. 

Who learned what from the experience? 

The Communists appreciated to the full the significance of the 
local and national differences and they set up a whole series of 
soviet republics, autonomous republics, and autonomous regions, 
a facade of federalism guided by a strict dictatorship. They sought 
to develop the outstanding personalities of each area so as to 
destroy them in due time. Yet even then the differences persisted 
and they have required more and more ferocious methods of execu- 
tion, deportation, change of populations to silence these deep- 
seated movements, which still continue to exist. 

At the same time they realized the effectiveness of the first 
steps. Through the same devices of cooperation with leftist but 
non-Communist parties, they secured control of the forces of law 
and order in their western and Asiatic neighbors, only to take 
command and crush their opponents when the propitious moment 
arrived. The Baltic states, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, and Czechoslovakia all fell victims and if there is a 
difference in Yugoslavia,, it is too early to know whether the 
threats of Molotov or the defiance of Tito will bear fruit in the 
end. So too in Asia and the same process is being tried in Korea, 
in Iran, and in many other centers. 

The West did not heed the lesson. It welcomed the popular 
fronts from fear of the Nazis. At Teheran and Yalta, Winston 
Churchill and President Roosevelt sought for the same com- 
promises that had been suggested at Prinkipo and that had pro- 
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duced the Political Centre at Irkutsk and the Far Eastern Re- 
public. In their desire for peace, they allowed the setting up of 
joint governments and willingly acquiesced in measures designed 
by the Communists ^to allow the end qf democratic rule. They 
found no criterion, no principle by which they could interfere in 
time to save the situation. 

It was only in Greece and Korea that the West faced the Com- 
munist problem as it really was and sent that assistance which 
was necessary to stop the armed phase of the Communist ad- 
vance. Even that awoke the opposition of unthinking idealists 
as well as the Communist sympathizers. 

The West has not yet faced the task of rolling back the iron 
curtain. Meanwhile there is the story of execution, deportation 
and annihilation of the non-Communist elements, there is the 
same appeal from leaders abroad, from the population at home, 
and the same feeling of helplessness which allows the Kremlin- 
selected envoys to roam at will through the United States, Great 
Britain and France in the name of an international law in which 
the Russians do not believe. 

The West still listens to the siren song of the anti-Bolshevik 
Russians. Those of the conservative-military class and of the Socia3 
Revolutionists and their allies both agree that Russia is one and 
indivisible, that all of the various peoples that exist within the 
territory of the once Russian Empire must be treated as a unit. 
It makes no difference that Stalin proclaims the dangers of the 
various nationalisms within the Soviet Union. It makes no dif- 
ference that he appeals for membership of the various Soviet 
Republics in the United Nations as a new sop to this national 
agitation. The West hears only the voice of some tsarist or Ke- 
rensky who proclaims the opposite and they forthwith believe 
that a free Russia, one and indivisible, is the only solution. It 
makes no difference that Stalin proclaims the annihilation of 
whole groups for their opposition to Russia, that he announces 
that it is only the Great Russians who are loyal to the Soviet 
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state and are responsible for Soviet victories. That means nothing 
as compared with the word of a tsarist general or a Kerensky who 
proclaims the opposite. 

Yet there was much more than this to the Siberian situation. It 
involved the relationship of China and Russia in Manchuria as 
wdl as China and Japan. It involved the relationship of the non- 
Chinese provinces of the former Manchu Empire which had been 
easily assigned to the Chinese Republic and which like the non- 
Russians in Siberia were restive under their new masters. It in- 
volved the fate of Mongolia. The Japanese realized all these 
problems. The other Allies did not. They saw merely the Ataman 
Semenov using with effect, even if only for purposes of plunder, 
the Savage Division of Mongolian horsemen. What right had they 
in such a struggle? No one cared for their interests. To the Allied 
commanders except the Japanese, the use of these troops was as 
alien to civilized practice as was the use of American, Indian 
auxiliaries in the American Revolution. None of these com- 
manders would have believed it possible that thirty years later 
the Soviet Union would have used the question of the mem- 
bership of Outer Mongolia in the United Nations as a means 
of checkmating the election of those European countries which 
had been neutral in World War II or that the Soviets, follow- 
ing the trail broken by Semenov in Igli, could send Mongolian 
cavalry divisions to oppose the forces of the United Nations 
in Korea. 

The Bolsheviks alone and the Japanese realized that the Sibe- 
rian fighting was for the first time opening to the gaze of the 
Western world the Asiatic problem in nearly its full scope and 
range. The relations to China of Sinkiang, of Mongolia, of Tibet, 
the lands of the old Manchu Empire, the problems of India and 
Pakistan and the surrounding states, of Indo-China and of Indo- 
nesia, all were given a pre-view in the appearance of the Savage 
Division of Semenov. 

All saw the "crimes" of this group but no one wanted to under- 
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stand its significance. But the Bolsheviks did. Alexander Blok in 
his poem The Scythians foresaw the time when Russia could rouse 
the East against the West and profit by it He was not alone for 
many others of the Bolshevik fanatics were already aware of the 
significance of it and trusted that the West misguided by its 
idealistic and unidealistic Russian advisers, would fail to realize 
the problem and would fatally mishandle it. 

On the fate of Siberia and its mixed population depended the 
course of Asiatic developments just as the course of European 
developments rested upon the border populations to the West. 
The same sentimental forces, the same allurement with the empires 
of the past allowed the crashing of Western policy that happened 
in Europe when the iron curtain fell. 

There is only one point which the West really learned the 
folly of an international intervention without an international 
command. In 1900 the old European feeling of unity was strong 
enough to effect a cooperation of Allied detachments in the march 
on Peking. The pressure of events in World War I had forced the 
appointment of a commanding general in Europe. It was not 
thought necessary in Siberia and each one of the nations went 
its own way. That was not done in Korea in 1950 and Europe 
and the United States have learned that a united organization 
must be built 

Yet the problem of the relations between the West and Asia 
is still unsolved. The Communists have taken China and they have 
advanced their positions but they have not yet won and the West 
has still a little time for a counter-solution. It cannot be done on 
purely conventional lines, on the acceptance of old imperial 
boundaries or the lavish expenditure of money and men to preserve 
the status quo or to introduce a preconceived ideal. The military 
and conservative group in Siberia stood for the first, the Ail- 
Russian Constituent Assembly and the Social Revolutionists stood 
for the other and both were but steps in the disintegration of 
the Empire of the Romanovs. Neither possessed the answer but 
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Unless the future of humanity is to be the slave state, neither did 
the Bolsheviks, even though they won the victory. 

Seen against this background, the reason for the fiasco of 
Siberian intervention becomes clear. It was an attempt to extricate 
the Czechoslovaks to check a supposed or real German seizure of 
the whole of Russia. In this it succeeded. For the rest it was not 
an act of aggression, of capitalistic imperialism, or of bourgeois 
greed and hypocrisy. For Japan it was the first step of Asia for 
the Asiatics. For the West and for the United States, it was an 
attempt to implant Western values either of the right or of the 
left on a mixed Russian-Ukrainian-Asiatic population. Those 
attempts were unsuccessful and propaganda made it seem as if 
the truth was on the side of Marxo-Leninist-Stalinist doctrines. 
Yet the unrest that still remains in the Soviet Union and in the 
lands behind its iron curtain still continues. The embittered and 
ever more furious propaganda of the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites in Europe and Asia show that the Russian Marxian dream 
of a slave world is still being resisted, except perhaps within its 
Russian core. 

It is time now thirty years later, with the memory of the 
brutalities of the World War II in Europe and in Asia, with the 
constant picture of the Soviet concentration camps and tyranny, 
to review the entire story, to rethink the problems that were 
presented during those fateful and unfortunate years. When that 
is done, the fiasco will seem a pre-view of the present, a foolish 
but not a oriminal episode in the confusion of World War I, 
and it may offer substantial hope, by teaching what to avoid, for 
the settlement of the present stage of the Asiatic problem, as it 
affects world peace and the hope of a better life for all men* 
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CHAPTER ONE 

1. Constantinople was captured by the Turks in 1453 and the Byzan- 
tine Empire ended. Moscow shook off the Tartar yoke in 1480. In 1472 
Ivan III married Sophia Palaiologos, a, niece of the last emperor of 
Constantinople. And he thereby assumed as the arms of Moscow the 
double-headed eagle of Byzantium and claimed to be the legitimate 
successor of the Orthodox Emperor of Constantinople. These almost 
contemporary events seemed to the people of the day more than a 
coincidence and in the next centuries, Russian thought worked out all 
potentialities of the situation and thus was produced that peculiar 
blending of Christian and Mongolian government that marked the posi- 
tion of the tsar before the time of Peter the Great. The consciousness 
of the importance and sanctity of Moscow has remained through the 
following centuries. It was one of the chief tenets of the nineteenth 
century Slavophiles and- is still a potent force in the development of 
the Russian self-consciousness. 

CHAPTER TWO 

1. John H. Snodgrass and other Consular Officers, Russia, a Hand- 
book on Commercial and Industrial Conditions, Washington, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Special Consular Reports No. 61, 1913, p. 215. 

2. Snodgrass, op. cit., p. 215. 

3 F, M. Dostoyevsky, Memoirs of a Dead House. 
4* Snodgrass, op* cit., p. 217. 

CHAPTER THREE 

1. See Semenov's own account in his book, Sebye (About Myself) 
1938, p. 9ff . 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

1. The leader of this group, G. P. Potanin, had been arrested in 
1865 as a young 'man for advocating these ideas. He consistently 
opposed the idea of developing the resources of Siberia for the benefit 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg and the "exploitation of the local popula- 
tion by the use of the imported factory products of Moscow industry 
for its own advantage," Cf. The February Revolution and Localism, 
Volny Sibir (Free Siberia), Vol. II, pp. 2ff. 

2. The Conference of Brest-Litovsk was the first important diplo- 
matic meeting in which the Bolsheviks took (part. It was naturally 
denounced by the Allies and by all Russians who sought to maintain 
the unity of the country while its decisions were applauded by the 
non-Russian peoples of the Empire who sought freedom from Russia, 
especially the Ukrainians. For the conflicting points of view, cf. J. 
Wheeler-Bennet, The Forgotten Peace of Brest-Litovsk, London, 1939, 
and M. Hrushtvsky, A History of Ukraine, New Haven, 1941. 

CHAPTER FIVE 

1. Dr. F. Shtydler, Vystupleniye Checkhoslovakov Rossiyu, 1918, 
Volny Sibir, p, 11. 

CHAPTER SIX 

I. President Wilson's Foreign Policy, Edited by James Brown Scott, 
p. 354, republished in Russian-American Relations, March, 1$ IP-March 
1920, New York, 1920, p, 68 ff. 

2* Russian-American Relations, p. 61 ff* 

3. Russian-American Relations, pp. 248. 

4. Russian-American Relations, p. 75 f. 

5. RussianrAmericm Relations, p. 94 f* 
6* Russian American Relations, p. 98. 

7. Russian-American Relations, p. 219 f. 
8. Ibid. 

9. Charles Pergler, America in the Struggle for Czechoslovak Inde 
pendence, Philadelphia, 1926, p. 93. 

10. Russian-American Relations, p. 79. 

II. Russian-American Relations, p. 152. 

12. Leonid L Strakhovsky, The Origins of American Intervention 
in North Russia (1918), Princeton, 1937, Chap. IIL 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

1. Russian-American Relations, p, 87. 

2. Russian-American Relations, p. 195. 

3. Russian-American Relations, p. 199. 

4. Russian-American Relations, p. 201. 

5. R. W. Seton-Watson, A History of the Czechs and Slovaks, 
London, 1943, p. 303. 

CHAPTER EIGHT 

1. William S. Graves, America's Siberian Adventure, New York, 
1931, p. 55 f. 

2. In the form published in the Congressional Record, Vol. LVH, 
1919, p. 343, there is added here the phrase, "not even in the local 
affairs of the limited areas which her 1 military forces may be obliged 
to occupy." This phrase goes far beyond any of the instructions given 
to General Graves. Had he known it, it would have changed some of 
his actions considerably. 

3. Stffakhovsky, op. cit., p. 98. 

4. President Wilson had refused to recogniaie Huerta as the Pres- 
ident of Mexico after a revolution and the involved train of circum- 
stances culminating in the punitive mission to Mexico in 1916 may 
have suggested to President Wilson some similar action in Russia as 
a means of expelling the Bolsheviks peacefully. 

5. Russian-American Relations, p. 239 f. 

6. Pergler, op. cit., p. 50 ff. 

7. Russian-American Relations, p. 241 f . 

CHAPTER NINE 

1. Of course time was an important element in the intervention, if 
actual help were to be given to the Czechoslovak troops. Still, as Gen- 
eral Graves points out, the circumstances surrounding his visit to 
Kansas City were at least unusual and his orders actually obliged him 
to be absent without leave or to disobey instructions. See Graves, op. 
cit., p. 2 ft 

2. Graves, op. cit., p. xiv. 

3. Graves, op. cit, p. be f, 

4. R. Ernest Dupuy, Perish by the Sword, Harrisburg, 1939, with 
n appendix containing the United- States War Department; Order of 
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Battle, U.S. Land Forces in the World War, Washington, 1937, p. 
288 f . 

5. Graves, op. cit., p. 34. 

6. Graves, op. cit., p. 55. 

7. Graves, op. cit., p. 58. 

CHAPTER TEN 

1. Quoted in John Albert White, The Siberian Intervention, Prince- 
ton, 1950, p. 198. There are amazing differences in the estimation of 
the character of Semenov by men who came in contact with him. In 
1922, he visited the United States, apparently by prearrangement 
with some section of the American government and was then arrested 
in New York on the ground that he had stolen and sold for his own 
advantage a mass of furs, the title to which was vested in an American 
concern. The case aroused a great deal of discussion and the real 
reason for his visit was never revealed. As a result there was a hearing 
before the Committee on Education and Labor of the United States 
Senate, and the testimony was published in a special pamphlet, Depor- 
tation of Gregorie Semenoff. At the hearing the main witnesses were 
General Graves and Colonel Morrow, who testified in detail to the 
excesses which his men had committed. Because of the detention of 
Semenov in New York, he did not appear personally but his lawyer 
brought out some striking gaps in their knowledge of Semenov per- 
sonally and produced a series of witnesses who had been in Chita 
during his occupation and who, admitting his ruthlessness and ferocity, 
pointed out many of the other sides of his character, from personal 
knowledge and contact. One of these quoted a Canadian Major Gen- 
eral, B. G. Leckie, as saying: "Semenov has a pleasing personality 
which does not in the least indicate a despotic or autocratic character" 
(p. 55). 

The present author was motoring in 1931 from Wilno to Troki in 
northeastern Poland. His chauffeur was a Pole who had been exiled 
to Siberia prior to 1914 and who had gone through the civil wars with 
Semenov, He insistently declared that Semenov was the most decent 
and considerate of all of the Russian commanders of the period. 

Semenov played a lone hand in the entire story fcnd was constantly 
hand and glove with the Japanese military, who saw in him those 
qualities which they themselves possessed and which do came to the 
fore in World War II to the surprise of the Americans and the Euro- 
peans in the Far East, They influenced him for thsit own purposes; 
and they found him sympathetic to their avowed ideas. Even later, 
after the end of the civil wars, he continued these friendly relations 
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which were openly shown after the military came to acknowledged 
power in Japan. He was finally killed by the Bolsheviks in 1945 after 
the collapse of Japanese power on the mainland of Asia. 

Such a man, steeped in the spirit of the Asiatic military class could 
not fail to be repugnant to the average military man of Europe and 
to men of the spirit of Kolchak, and the reactionary and liberal groups 
alike. In that sense of the word he was a real misfortune for Siberia. 
On the other hand, the failure to see him as an outstanding example 
of a type th&t had to 'be reckoned with and not ignored was one of the 
most glaring examples of the Western fiasco in Asia, not only in 
Siberia but throughout the whole of eastern Asia. 

2. Graves, op. cit, p. 39, Krasnoshchekov was one of the moving 
spirits of the later Far Eastern Republic and became the first Pres- 
ident of its Government. Henry Kittredge Norton in the ''The Far 
Eastern Republic of Siberia" (New York, 1923), makes him the hero 
of the Siberian developments, a position disputed by other scholars. 

CHAPTER ELEVEN 

1. Graves, op. cit, p. 176 ff. 

2. Dupuy, op. cit., p. 290 ff. 

3. Graves, op. cit, p. 186. 

4. Graves, op. cit., p t 185. 

CHAPTER TWELVE 

1. Graves, op. cit, p. 148, 

2. Graves, op. cit, p. 170. f 

3. Graves, op. cit., p. 163. 

4. Graves, op. cit., p. 220. 

CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

1. White, op. cit . w , . . . A0 _ 

2. Foreign Relations of the U.S., 1919. Russia. Washington, 1937, 

p. 403. 

3. Russian-American Relations, ip. 341, 

4. Russian-American Relations, p. 838. 

CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

1. Dopros Kolchaka (Questioning of Kolchak), edited by an<J with a 
jpreface by K. A. Popov, Leningrad, 1925, p. iii r 
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2. Semenov (op. cit., p. 125) says of the withdrawal of the socialists 
from Chita to Irkutsk, when he took the former city in 1918 : "It was 
definitely established that the governor of Irkutsk, Dunin-Yakovlev, 
appointed to this post by the Siberian government, the collaborator with 
Avksentev and an old worker in the Social-Revolutionist Party, from 
the first days of his appointment established relations with the Bol- 
sheviks, who had departed to the Amur road, and began to supply 
them with food and arms through Tunka, sending there individual 
persons and small parties of scattered Bolsheviks." Similar charges 
were flying around Siberia after the accession of Kolchak. They were 
in part made up, but there was a vagueness about the attitude of 
many of the Social Revolutionists with their aversion to active hostili- 
ties that seemed to offer justification, at least to the more determined 
and more active military men. 

CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

1. The existence of this type of officer was on the whole unknown 
to the average student of Russia and Russian literature. With few 
exceptions he did not appear in the literature of the country and 
there was as a result a widespread disinclination abroad to think of 
conditions as they actually were in the 'more outlying provinces. To 
the world the Guards officer was the prevailing type "in the army. 
This was true also of the Russian liberals and explains why from the 
beginning Kerensky and his friends were suspicious of all army offi- 
cers and made no attempt to create a new army out of elements 
favorable to the Revolution, 

2. Dupuy, op. cit., p. 241. 

3. General Graved does not give the name of this officer and at the 
hearing cm Semenov before the Senate, Colonel Morrow gave it in- 
correctly. Curiously no efforts were made to check on this and no 
questions asked as to why Colonel Morrow detained him at Verkhne- 
Udinsk without preferring charges. The handling of the whole affair 
was one of the mysteries of the expedition, 

4. Gtfaves, op. cit, p. 312. 

CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

1. General Graves, (op. cit., p. 214) cites the orders of Ivanov-Rinov 
providing for the execution of one tenth of the population, in case they 
"efuse to hand over partisan leaders and authorizing in certain inr 
stances the burning of villages that opposed his forces. These were 
issued at Krasnoyarsk in the spring of 1919. 
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2. Ivan Svit, Zelena, Ukraina (Green Ukraine), New York, 1949, 
p. 15. 

3. Graves, op, cit., p. 284. 
4 Graves, op. cit*, p. 285. 

CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

1. This is the final opinion of White in his volume. 

2. Graves, op. cit., p. 302. 

3. Russian-American Relations, p. 355 ff. 

4. Graves, op. cit., p. 303 f . 

5. Graves, op. cit., p. S05 f. 

CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

1. Henry Kittredge Norton (The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia, 
New York, 1923, in praising Krasnoshchekov and the Republic assumes 
that it was intended to be a permanent and peaceful solution of the 
problem. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia (Moscow, 1930) definitely 
states that the Far Eastern Republic was only a blind, arranged by 
Communists to give the Soviets a breathing spell and was to be elimin- 
ated at the earliest possible moment. 
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